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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 





A New Song Book 


Ripley and Tapper’s Rote Song Book 


a By Frevericx H. Rirtey, Principal of the Longfellow School, 








pel Boston, and Tuomas Tarren, Instructor in Musical Composi- Morris’s HistorRIcAL TarES. Pervol, - - - - =~ = $0.%5 
J tion and Theory, Examiner in Theory in the American 1. AMERICA. 4, ENGLAND. 7. FRANCE. 
de College of Musicians. Price, 40 cts. 2 GERMANY. 5. GREECE. 8, Rome. 
fy 8. Russia. 6. SPAIN. 9. JAPAN AND CHINA. 
al REPARED by the authors of the well-known and widely used Lamp’s TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 

Nine vols. 12mo. Cloth Pervol. - - - - = .60 


reeption of tone relation, and to develop the artistic 
sense of the child. Divided into ten parts for the ten school The Historical Tales, by Charles Morris, are exceptionally 
serviceable as Supplementary Readers. Each volume is 
complete in itself, containing stories of a distinctive country 
or people. The author does not confine himself to bare 
narrative, but weaves in descriptions of persons and places, 


and much information as to characters and motives and cus- 


aed ir “ Natural Course in Music,” it is well adapted both to culti- 
> vate a 








~ months, the ?.. are arranged to follow and illustrate the 
oe ear’s seasons. The poems represent the latest thought of the 
ae .,. ... best authors of child literature, and their musical setting is, 
‘ by its simple character, well suited to the beginner. The vocal exer- 
bang cises for phrasing and control of the breath, extend through the en- 

tire book. Full directions for the work are given for the benefit of the 
teacher. Every part of the book has been thoroughly tested to actual 
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) be work, and it is admirably suited to teach the first steps in toms that is entertaining and instructive. These Tales are, 

a a as the sub-title so happily puts it, “ The Romance of Reality,” 
7 ee Chane and not one will be overlooked or be carelessly read by the i 
- Ghis is the latest addition to boy or girl into whose hands they may fall. ; 

sg AHumBie Heroine. ByL.E.Tiddeman_- - - - =~ - $0.15 

Tue Story uF Pav DomBey. By Charles Dickens - - - = 15 

S+*LecTep Stories. From HansAndersen - - -+- - = = 415 

——, ScTENCE my pov . 

; 0 +, Wi Jec essons - - - - - - - - 25 

Full Course—Seven Books and Charts Book U. with Object Lessons i a ae oe ee 30 

0 ., Wi HOOERCRSONIS = = «© - <© = = «© & 

Short Course—Two Books BIBLE STORIES FOR Osizrass, in 2 Volumes. w 

The unprecedented success of the Natural Course in Music is shown yol. ti. yee ay oly a oy ee ee ae * 


by its rapid introduction and use in over 1000 of the leading cities and 
towns throughout the country, including Boston, New York, San Fran- 


Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application. 
cisco, Cincinnati, Galveston, Des Moines, Denver, and New Orleans. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOCGL OFFICERS 





destrous of wntroducing new Text-Books are respectfully requested 
to write for terms. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 


PHILADELPHIA 


Detailed information regarding the Course sent on application to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY - Publishers 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSION 

















READING FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


THE STORY OF THE PHILIPPINES 
World and Its People Series, Vol. XI. 
By Ave.tine Knapp. 295 pp. Fully 
illustrated. 60 cents. (early ready.) 


Gives the history and description of the 
islands and their people, meeting the demand 





HEROES OF MYTH (Stories of Heroes) 


By Lian L. Price, Normal and 
Training School, Newark, N. J., and 
Cuas. B. Girsert, Superintendent of 
Schools, Rochester, N. Y. Illustrated. 
191 pp. 50 cents. 


WILLIAM TELL 


Translated and Adapted to School Use 
from Schiller’s Drama, by Cuanrtes A. 
McMurry, Ph. D., of the State Normal 
School, De Kalb, Ill. Illustrated. 120 
pp. 40 cents. 





These wonder tales appeal especially to 
young children. They are taken from the 
traditions of ten different nations, and give 
glimpses of the primitive life and ideas of 
the various races. 


WANDERING HEROES (Stories of Heroes) 


By Liiuran L. Price. Illustrated. 208 
pp. 50 cents. 

Abraham, Joseph, Moses, Attila the Hun, 
Cyrus the Great, Clovis the Frank, and Lief 
Ericson, are among the ‘‘ wanderers” of the 
nations. Their stories are told in simple, 
but picturesque and imaginative language. 





A delightful rendering in verse of this 
interesting German story, offering some- 
thing fresh and bright for grammar schools. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS 
TO HIS SON 
The Silver Series of Classics Series. 
Edited by Josern B. Seasury. 170 pp. 
35 cents. 

These classic Letters have a charm that 
makes them particularly acceptable to young 
readers. The Notes and biographical Intro- 
duction give the necessary setting for in- 
telligent reading. 





for accurate information in an entertaining 
narrative. 


SKETCHES OF GREAT PAINTERS 


For Young People. By Cotonna Murray 


Dairy. 305 pp. Cloth. With 54 
illustrations from the Great Masters: 
90 cents. 


Biographical narratives of twenty-two 
masters, representative of the best art of the 
leading European nations, from Giotto and 
the early Italian painters to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Turner ; a book for teachers 
and pupils. 


Circulars and other information gladly supplied upon request. 








SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK: 29-33 East 19th Street 


CHICAGO 
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The School FJournal. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


This weekly journal of education, now in 
its thirty-second year, will be found more val- 
uable and more indispensable to superin- 
tendents, principals, and school officers and 
advancing teachers than ever. 

It is understood that everything of importance 
relative to education shall be found in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

Fifty numbers are published in a year. 
In these every phase of the great question 
of education will be discussed, so that its 
value to those who are really interested in 
education cannot be over-rated. 


Our Creed. 


We: believe that a school official will perform his 
duties more intelligently by knowing what is 
done in other towns and cities. 
WE believe that asuperintendent or principal who 
does not keep posted concerning the move- 
ments in the great centers like New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and Philadelphia is fitting himself to be retired, 
We believe that a principal of a school (or class 
teacher) who does not make a study of educa- 
tion, but relies on politics to help him forward, has 
not the spirit of the true educator, and cannot be a 
real educator of children. 
WE believe that teachers who neglect to read an 
educational journal and thus imbue their minds 
with opinions, thoughts, suggestions, and ideas con- 
cerning their work are making themselves into mere 
reciting posts. Such teachers usually fill their minds 
each morning with the twaddle in the daily papers, 
or the froth of the magazines; both of which unfit 
them to make any deep or permanent impression on 
their pupils’ minds, the edge of their own being de- 
stroyed as by an acid. 
E. believe that, as the principal of a most suc- 
cessful private school said: ‘‘ The teacher | 
want must be baptized in ideas concerning the ways 
and means of progress in the intellectual and moral 
life of children. If he reads an educational paper I 
consider it a good sign.” 
WE believe that a man who is in education ought 
to be of it also; that is, if he is drawing pay 
he ought to give himself to his work; he ought to 
identify himself with his work. 





WE believe the reason that teaching holds so low 

a place in public estimation is the fault of the 
teachers themselves; the public believes (right or 
wrong) that they are doing their work ina_half- 
hearted, routinish way. 


E believe, yes, we know that our publications 
during the past twenty-eight years have put a 
hundred thousand ‘‘ on the track,” shown them what 
Teaching really means, and, to present it from the 
pecuniary standpoint, those persons instead of earn- 
ing say $250,000 have earned $1,000,000 or even 
$2,000,000. 


WE believe that the professional spirit has been 

widely disseminated thru the influence of 
our publications—at least we have aimed at this, week 
after week for nearly thirty years. 


E believe that no fair-minded person can read 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL without feeling that 

its chief effort is to put the teachers on a higher, 
nobler, more useful and more successful ground. 


E believe that thru it thinking teachers 

grow more competent, double their value, 

come to understand themselves and the work they 

are doing, and do that work in a different light and 
in a different spirit. 


IWhp Published ? 

The public is at last concluding that it takes brains 
and study to fit a man to take charge of a school or a 
school system. We admit that many school boards 
do not feel this, but a great many do. We publish 
THE JOURNAL to enable one to understand the 
situation in all parts of the field, be he superintendent, 
principal, or school official. If we did not feel we 
were performing a most needful and worthy work, 
one contributing to the real advancement of educa- 
tion and planting it on higher ground, we would not 
continue our effort. There is little money in it; but 
there is the sense of doing a needed and valuable 
work, and that is the controlling, motive. 


@ur €rpertations, 

With the aims we have and the efforts we make, 
we feel that we ought to have the support of every 
progressive superintendent, principal, school official, 
and advancing teacher in the entire country. We 
have given untiring labor for nearly thirty years to a 
work that all acquainted with it candidly admit has 
contributed enormously to build up genuine education 
and place the teachers work on a higher and more 
worthy basis, and we expect appreciation and pat- 
ronage. Let every reader of this subscribe. The 
$2.00 he will spend will come back to him many 
times over. 


TWO SPECIAL OFFERS: 





Leading American Educators. 


Butler, Parker, Soldan, Harris, Hall, Eliot, Dewey, James, Mann. 
Price, $1.00 net. 


Ten Portraits, mounted ready to frame in portfolio, of Barnard, 


Pick’s Memory Culture. 


A new book, by a leading exponent of scientific memory training, 
worth its weight in gold to every one who has to pass examinations. 


Price, $1.00 net. 








A choice of either sent free for a limited time to new subscribers sending the subscription price of THE JOURNAL ($2.00) direct to the 


office. Address the publishers, . 


FE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





** 3 * * KELLOGG’S KATALOGS * * 3 * * 


School Entertainment Katalog. 


The cream of this literature. 700 books— 
ever 150 new ones listed and described 
this year. Free. 


Teachers’ Katalog. 
144 large pages illustrated—revised to date. 
The most complete list of books for teachers, 
teachers’ aids, etc., in existence. Free. 


New Century Katalog. 
A ee pe ve list of pedagogical books and 
teachers’ aids of all publishers. Over 1700 
best boeks listed, classified, many described 
A unique katalog—none other published. 
Send 2c. stamp. 





E. L. KELLOGG 6G CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St.. NEW YORK. 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled. 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
TEACHERS W ANTED schools which must be filled on short notice. Candidates being scarce 

there are many excellent opportunities of getting a first class posi- 
@ tion. For particulars address 


C.J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 


3 East 14th St., New York 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7° 9S ork 











| During the winter months there are unexpected vacancies in good 





OJdest and best knownin U.S. Est. 1855, 
Joun C. RockweEt., Manager. 











Recommends eollege and normal graduates, specialists, and other,teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
Rapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
{f you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 


B. W. Brintnall, Manager, . 3773 Brooklyn Ave,, Seattle, Washington 
Provides Schools of all Grades with 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 

















fo 
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Traveling 
at Night 


Said a noted traveler: ‘‘I always use the Lak 
Michigan Southern Railway ried akin 
sure of a good night’s rest in the sleeping car,” 
This statement hits the nail squarely on the head. 
No heaving and lurching of the car, noisy rail joints, d 
nor rough, sharp jolts, but just an even, quiet, steady gliding ahead. 
Minimum of fatigue, maximum of pleasure and safety, and punctual service, 
these things have made the Lake Shore the greatest through train line in America. 
Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston and New York are knit closely 
together by its great trains. 
. Send for booklet, ‘‘ Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,” contains useful 
information; also ‘‘ Book of Trains,” A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
























Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? SrurAN 


GILLOTT’S «~~ 1089, SEMYSLANT PEN, 


is a new departure in pen-making. It has been devised with great care to meet the latest 
requirements in teaching writing. Its action and point are designed to assure specified results, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high scheols 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
sary academic requirements, and who have 
had two or more years’ practical exptri- 
ence in teaching, or have been graduated 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the ceurse, can 
be had on application to the Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 
The Magazine 


EDUCATION 


Supt. RIcHAaRD G. BOONE, Editor. 

Records the carefully prepared utterances 

of many of the ablest educators. 

It is the oldest of the high-class_ educational 
monthly magazines. Fully up-to-date. It should be 
within the reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a mere 
“ make-shift”’ to get a living. ’ . ; 

Librarians should include Education in their list 
for the benefit of teachers and others who would keep 
abreast of the best educational thought. Universally 
commended by the best authorities 

$3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. 8 
2-cent stamps. 

We offer a $2.50 Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen 
(per registered mail); any one do)lar magazine; or any 
one dollar book, FREE, for one new subscription to 
education. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 
50 Bromfield St., - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Sneakers, Plays, and Dialogues, 


Recitations, Readings, Riddles, and Joke Books 

All Books for Children for School Exhibitions 

2, CATALOGUES SENT UPON REQUEST 
ress 


HENRY K. WEHMAN, 
108 Park Row, NEW YORK CITY, 
P. O. Box 1823. 


MINERAL SET $3.00 | 94 °7 
“Common Minerals” 0.60 AL) 


SPECIAE DFER oe gre eal are 


Send for list and particulars at once 
ROX HOPPING - New York City, 


17th Street, and 4th Avenue. 





ample copy for six 











LAING’S PLANETARIUM.. 
* 


Solves the problems of 
theSeasons,Day’sLength, 
Moon’s Phases, Tides, 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., etc. 


Write for full particulars 
to 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 


(DEPT. G), Detroit, Mich. 


IBRARY of CONGRESS 


in Color 
DOUGLAS COLORED PRINTS 


Portfolio of 22 pictures of decorations and prin- 
cipal architectural features of library, repro- 
duced in original color. Each picture is moun- 
ted separately and is suitable for framing. A 
beautiful art work. Most accurate and artistic 
reproductions of library decorations ever issued. 
No better holiday gift than this. Price, $2.00 


postpaid. 
Sample print mounted, 25 cts. 


DOUGLAS ART CO., 


Box 176. Washington, D.C. 


An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


p 
; < 
4: 

4 ~ 




















Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission. 


E. L. Kettoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
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TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 


Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Good Type Welt Printed--Fine Paper--Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced Good Paper--Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Catalogue Free—\ DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. 


RECENT TEXT-BOOKS 


Admirable in Every Respect 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 
Consisting of FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH (for third and fourth grades) 
LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


In seven books—a book for each school year. 


NICHOLS’S ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS 
Problems under all topics for upper grammar grades. 
Samples sent—Inductive Course, 25 cents each; Graded Lessons and Problems, 15 cents each. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, new vorx “chicago 








The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATER- 
IALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS... 


Catalogue sent on application 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
5 West 18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 








For Impaired Vitality 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when exhausted or 
depressed from overwork, 
worry or insomnia, nourishes, 
strengthens and imparts new 
life and vigor. 

A Tonic for Debilitated Men 
and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘ Horsford’s"’ on label. 




















In Tlpenty Years 


THE 


REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITER 
has sabed the world enough labor to build an Empire 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT (Remington Typewriter Co.) 
327 Broadway, NEW YORK 














READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THe S:Hoot JoURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufactufing Dept. in the House 


FRENC BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


WANTED 


on or before Wednesday Nov. 12 at noon, 
bids with samples on following school furni- 
ture : 











About 150 Single Desks 
Five ) Teachers ‘* 


Twenty tive Stage ' = 
—s 
- feet ‘Genuine Slate Black- 
my ae A wide 
200 Lapillinum Siate ° 


‘ALL FOR SPOT CASH 
Probably some other supplies. Address 


WITHERS ADICKES, Sect’y & Treas. 


Trustees Yorkville (8. C.) Graded Schools. 


1 Can Sell Your Real Estate 


no matter where it fs. escription, state price and 
wom e Est, "96. ces. Offices in 14 cities. 


yl enn 
Re adtben 210, N.A. Bldg., Philadelphia 








Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 





THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. <<a 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. - 


The Stationers supply them. 


Works : Camden, N. J. 
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Looking for Gold. 


Nowhere are the temptations to fault-finding so many 
and so insistent as in the school-room. Nowhere is the 
penalty for yielding to them more certain and more se- 
vere and more prolonged. It is easy to find fault, but it 
is difficult—very difficult at times—to discover good. 
Yet great is the reward that comes to the loving searcher 
for the good. 

The persons most directly benefited by the kindly at- 
titude of the teacher always on the lookout for actions 
and traits deserving of commendation and encourage- 
ment appear to be the pupils. It is right that they 
should have all the sunshine that the school-room can 
hold. The younger the plants the more in need they 
are of the warmth of a kindly sun. If there must be 
rain it is the gentlest kind that does the greatest good. 
Storms and hail and frost do not encourage growth and 
life. Is it hard to be appreciative of the feeble efforts of 
children? Nevertheless, remember that children thrive 
best in an atmosphere of joyful activity. 

But far more precious are the gifts that descend upon 
the teacher who is ever on the alert to see the good, 
however much it may be encumbered and concealed, who 
is more anxious to know what is best in the boy and the 
girl than to devise punishments for evil-doers. Fault-find- 
ing has a blighting effect upon one’s character. It makes 
one harsh and bitter and not desirable as acompanion. The 
habit of always seeing good lends sweetness to one’s disposi- 
tion, and wins friendseverywhere. Tobesure, it requires a 
special faculty to discover good, but this faculty is nothing 
inborn. It is acquired, as are other habits, by unceasing 
practice. Its roots are unselfishness and considerateness. 

To be appreciated presupposes that we ourselves pos- 
sess the good we are looking for in others. To find 
pleasing qualities in those we love is not merit. But to 
see the diamond in the rough requires the eye of an ex- 
pert. The gold-mining fields have many lessons for the 
teacher in this respect. Even an ignorant miner, who 
has little to guide him but the desire to find gold, is in- 
creasingly successful as his practical experience develops. 
Determination and persistency may in the course of 
years enable him to find traces of the precious metal 
where the eye of the tyro would see only dross. Those 
who have been scientifically prepared for the work will do 
even better, all other things being equal, than a self- 
made miner. It is nothing short of miraculous some- 
times to witness the extraction of gold from earth that 
to the untrained eye appears to be absolutely devoid of 
any value. 

Use well the talents you have in searching for the 
good. Always consider the needs and wishes of your 
pupils before your own, and you will be surprised at the 
amount of happiness that will come to you, besides the 
beauty your character gains. Milton’s description of 


Eve suggests the rewards of a woman’s constant thought- 
fulness and considerateness: “Heaven in her eye and 
in every gesture dignity and love.” Are you employing 
your best talents to this end? Unto whomsoever much 
is given, of him shall much be required. 

I said that the gain for the teacher was even 
greater than that of the pupil, and yet I may be wrong. 
It is difficult to estimate who is more blessed, he who re- 
ceives or she who gives? Happy the children who have 
the kindly, sympathetic, encouraging, sunny teacher. 
Their education is richer than that of others who want 
such a teacher. 

And what lessons these thoughts suggest to the 
thoughtful superintendent and principal! Pass them 


on. 
OF 


Tendencies in Teaching Arithmetic. 


In speaking on this subject before the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, Supt. George I. Aldrich, of 
Brookline, Mass., said in part: 

Among the hopeful tendencies in the teaching of arith- 
metic may be mentioned the disposition to simplify the 
treatment of the subject by the omission of unduly large 
numbers and some departments little used. There is a 
disposition to rely more on reason than on memory. The 
old practice of memorizing rules has largely disappeared. 
The tendency toward objective teaching is stronger than 
ever before. Clear mental perception depends on clear 
physical perception, and for that the objects themselves 
must be at hand. 

In some other tendencies we have departed from the 
road which might better have been traveled. In school- 
rooms there is altogether too little blackboard work on 
the part of the pupils. There was much value in the 
practice of working out individual examples on the board 
in accepted form, and accounting for every step by ex- 
planation. I cannot conceive of intelligent work on the 
part of the pupil without some reason for each step. I 
fear we are giving too little attention to individual 
expression as it relates to the subject matter, bound up 
in rules, definitions, and principles. It is too great a re- 
action from the old verbal training. 

The tendency has been too much toward figure work 
and too little toward mental work, where the pupils arrive 
at results without the use of visible symbols. If you 
make any demand on pupils to-day they proceed to wind 
themselves up in a maze of figures. The difficulty is not 
that the children are stupid. It is not because you and I 
are stupid. We have become victims of an unfortunate 
tendency. 

The great use of mathematical teaching is to cure the 
vice of mental distraction, and inculcate the virtue of 
careful attention. I suggest that we abolish papers and 
pencils and make the figures so small that they can be 
handled. Make the young people independent as far as 
possible of visible symbols by continued training. 

Most modern classes in arithmetic know nothing of the 
strenuous action. They run away from every difficulty 
and rely continually on the teacher. It is a mistake 
when we fail to hold the boys and girls to such measure 
of individual effort as they are capable of. The moral 
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effect of one’s work is all-important. Exercises in arith- 
metic are ‘not sufficiently severe in our modern schools. 
It is too easy-going, too lackadaisical. 

Ido not think work hurts people. It is worry that 
hurts. Weare all believers in children’s rights, and some 
in these latter days are being forgotten. The right to 
study, to carefully prepare lessons, is a children’s right 
we should carefully cherish. 


we 


Less Theoretical Grade Work. 


By Frank M. McMurry, Teachers College, New York. 

The address, by Dr. McMurry, on ‘‘ How Grade Work can 
be Made Less Theoretical’’ was by many considered to haye 
been the most profitable number in the rich program of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, October 23 to 25. The 
following is a brief synopsis of the address: 

School instruction is theoretical so long as facts are 
taught to children without much reference to their actual 
application in life. A large portion of our instruction 
has for years been imparted with little thought in this 
direction on the part of the teacher. For instance, 
many of the topics now commonly taught in arithmetic 
have outlived their usefulness and are retained only be- 
cause in times past they have been found of value. This 
is true of many of the tables of denominate numbers, as 
of apothecaries weight, a large portion of cubic measure, 
etc. Least common multiple and greatest common 
divisor are two more such topics. Probably the former 
should be omitted entirely as a separate topic, altho some 
attention should be given to the latter. On the more 
positive side the problems of arithmetic ordinarily deal 
with supposed cases, but the work would be far more 
practical as well as more interesting if actual situations 
were dealt with. Thus children could much better figure 
upon the chicken industry, or upon the cattle-raising in- 
dustry, having actual facts which are typical to deal with. 
They could much better figure upon such subject matter 
than upon mere hypothetical cases, and in that way they 
would be introduced to actual living while learning pro- 
cesses of arithmetic better than otherwise. 

Leaving arithmetic, the general question might be put, 
“What should be the end point in education?” Is it 
knowledge or is it activity? Doing of some sort or the 
If it is the latter, then the 
ordinary instruction, which consists almost exclusively of 
knowledge, is peculiarly theoretical, and teaching that 
culminates in mere mental work should be followed up to 
the point of doing of some sort. For example, in fine 
arts, while it is very common to aim at_skill injproducing 
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an emotional appreciation, the instruction might be 
carried further than this and include actual decoration 
of ahome. By this plan an outlet in action would be 
provided. The other work need not be slighted. In 
fact it would be necessary, but such an end point in the 
instruction would give motive to the learner and result 
in the improvement of one’s environment, which is cer- 
tainly a worthy object in the teaching of art in common 
schools. 

The very definition of education is involved in this dis- 
cussion. The question is, “Should a good education in- 
clude one factor, namely, knowledge, or should it include 
two, namely, thinking and doing?” On the whole, the 
Southern states are giving a much more positive answer 
to this question at the present time than the Northern 
states. For example, at Hampton thinking and doing as 
elements in education are about equally balanced, and 
the Southern people as a whole seem to be advocating 
this idea with uncommon energy. Whether an abund- 
ance of activity should constitute a part of the curriculum 
or not, is one of the large questions of the immediate 
future. But so long as life consists to a large extent of 
activity, viewing it from the biological point of view, 
school instruction is very theoretical when it aims mainly 
at knowledge. 


Se 
Arctic Poppy. 


The Arctic foreland here uprising boldly 
Beside this frozen sea, 
Stern, rugged face, it looks out calm and coldly 
On this immensity; 
Crowned with the snows of ages far receding, 
After an Arctic night 
It greets returning sunbeams, all unheeding 
Their soft, warm touch of light. 
Nor has its vision caught 
The miracle that’s wrought. 


Let but a poor, pale poppy waken-slowly 
Upon the broken ledge, 
Along with saxifrage that blossoms lowly 
Close by the glacier’s edge, 
Then hither comes on pinions thin and slender 
A butterfly alone 
As if were poppy loved with passion tender 
Even in the frigid zone. 
As if all work were play, 
And life but a holiday. 
—IsAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 
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Concentration of Rural Schools. 


Supt. —— P. Glenn, of Jacksonville, Fla., has put in 
operation a plan for consolidating rural schools that yields 
surprising results. The outcome has been watched with 
great interest and a similar plan will be employed in other 
counties of the state. We present the address by this very 
able educator, and urge those who have not yet moved for 
consolidation to put their shoulder to the wheel and help do 
away with wasteful and inefficient methods of conducting the 
rural school system. —EDs. 


An up-to-date educational journal wisely suggests that 
the social philosophers who are seeking an explanation 
for the rush of the rural population to the city, should 
turn their eyes upon the district school. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the overlooked causes. 

Thousands of country people sell or rent their farms 
and go into town in order to give their children educa- 
tional advantages which they cannot have in the country 
schools as they are at present conducted. 

The pronounced educational advantages of the city are 
irresistibly attractive to the enterprising American, who 
always believes in the efficacy of education. If the 
schools of the city are to remain so incomparably better 
than those of the country, the exodus of the farmers to 
the city will continue. 


Of Recent Date. 


A generation ago this incomparable difference did not 
exist, neither did there then exist a well-developed art of 
teaching, such as we see applied in our city schools to- 
day, but not in our rural schools. This is a second in- 
comparable difference quite adequate to cause the first. 

As a verification of this cause we find the art of learn- 
ing very generally well developed among pupils of city 
schools, while it is displayed in rural schools by only a 
few—a few mental giants of whom Cicero, in his com- 
ments on genius of nature and genius of industry says: 
‘Something marvelous may be expected from the youth 
who has both.” These rare combinations of genius have 
in the past performed the wonderful feat of capturing 
the art of learning, despite the adverse conditions of the 
rural school, but they do not represent the masses of 
country school children. 

Doctor Hinsdale says: “One of the most valuable arts 
that a boy or girl, a young man or a young woman can 
learn is the art of study.” 

Jefferson Davis, in a letter to a Mississippi teacher, has 
left us the following excellently worded pedagogic 
thought: “The art of learning and the endowment to 
teach must both be developed in youth.” 

From these thoughts it may be correctly implied that 
every normally constituted child, every youth or maiden, 
is gifted with the endowment to study, the inherent abil- 
ity to learn ; also, that such endowment must be devel- 
oped into an art during the period of youth or lie dor- 
mant for life. 

If, then, we note correctly that this all-important art 
of study or learning is quite apparent among pupils of 
the city, but generally dormant among pupils of rural 
schools, we have discovered adequate cause for the in- 
comparable excellence of the city schools, and we who 
have charge of rural education should hasten to engraft 
that cause into the country schools with all possible 


speed. 
Product of Teachers’ Art. 


As we have already implied that the development of 
the pupil’s art of learning is a direct product of the 
teacher’s art of teaching, it might seem to follow ‘that 
the rural teacher has been and is now blamable for the 
inferiority of the country school. Such a conclusion 
would be false; but the one man who is at fault, in this 
matter, is the county superintendent. 


He should have long ago been discerning enough to 


discover that the application and very existence of a high 
degree in the art of teaching has been possible in the 
city school because of its peculiar organization, and im- 
possible in the rural school because of its peculiar lack of 
organization. He ought to have had the professional 
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sagacity to note that this lack of organization was due to 
his own delinquency. 

Added to such discernment and sagacity, he should 
have had force of character sufficient to abandon the old 
rural school system for something better. 

If his board of public instruction may have opposed 
his efforts in the past, he may say to them that the state 
department of politics is about to outstrip his department 
of education, in the fact that he has young electors 
growing up who cannot vote the Australian ballot in five 
minutes, and in the paramount fact that he has many 
young electors and more to come who have not acquired 
sufficient art of learning to get knowledge from the 
printed pages of current political literature, to the end 
that they may cast intelligent ballots for the nomination 
of all candidates for office from the governor down to 
constable, at the coming election. 


Centralizing Rural Schools, 


During the last decade nearly all the Northern states, 
from Maine and Massachusetts thru to Minnesota, have 
adopted the plan of centralizing rural schools to a greater 
or less extent, as a means of improving rural schools. 

Massachusetts was the pioneer by many years, and has 
very definite legislation on the subject. Pennsylvania 
newspapers are filled with enthusiasm over the prospect 
of an early state management of the new system. Ohio 
has long since carried her Kingsville centralized school 
far beyond the pale of experiment, and made it of na- 
tional repute. Indiana and Illinois superintendents are 
making pilgrimages to Ohio’s Mecca, the school at Kings- 
ville, to inspect its workings; and far-off Wisconsin writes 
to Florida seeking Duval county’s experience and mode 
of operating the transportation system connected with her 
centralization of rural schools during the last four years. 


Duval County Plan. 


There were, six years ago, in this county, forty-five 
rural schools of one teacher each, for white children, es- 
tablished by former administrations. The work of these 
schools in general was so unsatisfactory and the per capita 
of expense ran so high in many of them, that the present 
administration determined to reduce the number to fifteen 
schools of three teachers each. 

In choosing sites for the centralized schools, the ones 
having the greatest number of school children within a 
radius of one and a half miles have been preferred. Five 
of these schools are now in operation, each accommodat- 
ing the children of about sixty to one hundred square 
miles of territory. 

Others will be planned and established as rapidly as 
funds will permit. The concentration of the children 
into these new schools is accomplished by means of wag- 
onettes, specially designed for the purpose, and provided 
by the board of public instruction at public expense. 
They are of such capacity as to carry eight, ten, twelve, 
fourteen, sixteen, eighteen, and twenty pupils respectively, 
and cost from $70 to $100 each. 

Twenty-seven of these comfortable vehicles are now 
running it an average cost of $23.50 per month each. 

These twenty-seven conveyances enable us to close 
twenty-four of the old one-teacher schools, the current 
cost of which had previously been not less than $45.50 
per month for each. 

Hence the transportation system now in operation pro- 
duces a current saving of $462 per month over the old 
method. 

Taking from this $225, the increase in salaries for 
eight assistants at the centralized schools, and there is 
still left a net saving of $237 per month which will pay 
for twenty wagonettes annually if the term be only six 
months. 

Financially, therefore, transportation in Duval county 
is a very decided success. 


The Advantages. 


Professionally there seems to be nothing objectionable, 
and of the many advantages the following are the more 
important: 
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First:—The teacher's work is so well organized that the 
average recitation period is trebled. 

Second—The effort of the teacher is more effective by 
means of more adequate equipment. 

Third—The health of the pupils is preserved in rainy 
weather. 

Fourth—Truancy is wholly eliminated. 

Fifth—The country maiden may continue her educa- 
tion without fear of molestation by vagrant vagabonds, 
and the youth prolongs his school days because he can 
progress. 

Sixth—Average attendance is increased 12% per cent., 
giving a corresponding increase of school funds from the 
state. 

Seventh—Many children, formerly so isolated as never 
to have access to any school, are now accommodated. 

Eighth—One or two large families cannot “freeze 
out” the teacher. 

Ninth—The farmer and his family are more content 
with their self-sustaining occupation. 

Tenth—Ethical culture is obtained free from the dis- 
sipations of social life as manifested in cities. 

Eleventh—The development of the art of teaching by 
young teachers is more feasible to the superintendent, 
who, at sight of the old, abandoned school-houses, thinks 
of Whittier’s lines— 

‘* Still sits the school-house, by the road, 

A ragged beggar, sunning.”’ 
each a fit monument to a ragged, beggarly rural school 
system now departed from old Duval, but not lamented. 
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Geography Teaching and Notes on 
the Philippines. 


By Henry S. TowNnsEeNnD, Zamboanga, Mindanao, P. I. 


Superintendent Henry S. Townsend, of Mindanao, Jolo, 
and Calamianes, in the far-away Philippine islands, has issued 
to his teachers two circulars a lessons in geography, 
which, aside from giving many valuable suggestions as to 
plans and methods of instruction, contain exceedingly inter- 
esting descriptions of an important territory of our new pos- 
sessions in the Pacific ocean. They are slightly abridged in 
order to condense them into one article. 

Probably all of you who have taught in the Philippine 
islands during the past year have felt the need of text- 
books adapted to the needs of your pupils. Since this 
need cannot be met at present we must rely largely upon 
our oral work to bridge the chasm between the experi- 
ence of the children and the information which is offered 
them in their books. Altho this is necessary in all 
branches of instruction I begin this discussion with geog- 
raphy, as offering less difficulties than other branches. 
In this branch the following outline is presented for adop- 
tion by all teachers who have not a plan better adapted 
in their peculiar circumstances to accomplish the same 
purpose. 

(a) Plan of school-room and school-house where there 
are more rooms than one. Take measurements with rulers, 
or otherwise, in metric terms, and have plans made as 
nearly as practicable to scale. Adapt the work to pupils 
of different ages and degrees of advancement. Be care- 
ful to make the plan an expression of the experimental 
knowledge of each pupil and not a copy of. the work of 
the teacher or of some other pupil. 

(b) Plat the plaza and surrounding buildings where 
there is a plaza, and, where there is none, plat grounds 
and buildings around the school-house. Measurements 
may be made in paces. Otherwise, observe directions in 
paragraph (a). 

(c) Plat pueblo or barrio where school is located, ob- 
serving directions as given in paragraph (b). 

(d) Study of fruits and other products of the town. 
Study of industries of the town. Make studies from 
nature and from life, in connection with drawing, writ- 
ing, reading, and composition. The method usable in this 
work and that of following paragraphs will be presented 
next month. 

(e) Historical stories connected with the town. 
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(f) Municipal officers and their duties. 

(A) Map of your island, if you are located on one of 
the smaller islands. Otherwise, map of your province. 
Use any map available for basis for your work, but make 
your map express all that the children, or any of them, 
know of the region mapped, as far as practicable. Make 
this a map full of detail. This is a very important map, 
as on it and on the manner in which it is made, will de- 
pend, in a very great measure, the value of all map-work 
hereafter. It is the first step from the known to the un- 
known and it is all-important that the known be made to 
explain the unknown. 

Make this work apply especially to your own locality, 
passing from your island, in case you are located on one 
of the smaller islands, to your province by such steps as 
conditions suggest. 

(B) Extend work as in paragraph (d), adapting it to the 
province. 

(C) Historical stories connected with the province. Get 
such stories from the educated Filipinos and from such 
books as you find available. 

(D) Commerce of your province. 

(E) Provincial officers and their duties and powers. 
With older and more advanced pupils this work and that 
indicated in paragraph (f) will serve as a starting point 
for the study of civil government. In civil government, 
as in all other studies, try to begin with the near, the 
known, and proceed from this to the remote, the un- 
known, by easy steps. Use books as a means, and not as 
an end. 

(F) Study the island of Mindanao as a whole—its val- 
leys, rivers, highlands, mountains, people, industries, 
towns, political divisions, history, and commerce. Con- 
stantly try to make the children measure the unseen by 
the seen. Compare the unseen valleys, mountains, etc., 
with the seen as to size, etc. In this work, as in much 
which precedes, sand and clay molding will be found 
valuable aids to the imaginations of the children when- 
ever it is practicable to use them. 

(G) Similarly study the islands of Samar, Leyte, Bohol, 
Cebu, Negros, Panay, and Luzon, in the order of their 
nearness to the experience of your pupils. Take into 
account in this commercial relations, migrations, and any 
other pertinent facts. Enter into less of detail as you 
get farther and farther from home. 

(H) Study the Philippine islands as a whole, their rela- 
tions to one another in position and inter-island com- 
merce. General divisions of population, as pagan, Mo- 
hammedan, and Christian, and as Visayan, Tagalog, etc. 
Largest cities and towns. Industrial divisions, as tobacco 
regions, hemp regions, sugar regions, etc. Ports of entry 
and foreign commerce. Inter-island and foreign steamer 
lines, their routes, and their relations. Latitude and lon- 
gitude. Variations in climate. Points with which for- 


eign trade is carried on, their distance, latitude, longi- 
tude, climate, peoples, population, etc. 
(To be continued. ) 





Specimen of paper-cutting by a pupil of a Minneapolis 
primary school. 
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A Bit of Football Psychology. 


By FREDERICK W. CosurNn, Boston. 

With the great games of November hard upon us it 
may be worth while to consider a few points of psycho- 
logical interest regarding football excitement. THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL has in the past devoted a great deal of 
space to the ethics of football ; a tentative exposition of 
some of the psychological factors involved may be useful 
in stirring up better and deeper thought as to the 
general place of athletics in the schools. 

The people first to be considered are the spectators. 
in every great game there are only from twenty-two to 
chirty actual participants. These haul and push, buck 
center and circle ends quite without regard for the howl- 
ing mob on the bleachers. A well-known football play- 
er recently said that from the time the referee’s whistle 
vas blown until the game was called he was never con- 
cious of a murmur from beyond the side lines. 

Yet twenty thousand, perhaps fifty thousand spec- 
‘ators, jeering, hooting, punching each other in their 
excitement, imagine they are quite as much in the game as 

he twenty-two young giants below them. “ Everybody 
ut to cheer the team,” is the watchword before the 
‘reat game. And everybody comes, undergraduates and 
rofessional school students, four-fifths of the graduates 
‘iving within one hundred miles of the game and some 
‘rom farther away (one Harvard man last year from dis- 
tant Honolulu). What brings them all together? 

1. Love of the Spectacular ; Mob-Excitement. There 

no denying the attractiveness of a big enthusiastic 
crowd. It’s the same with election night. Everybody 
wants to be out. 

2. College Loyalty.—The strength of the alma mater 
sentiment can be understood only by those who have an 
alma mater. Every Yale man has a fear that somehow 
Yale will come to grief if he is not present to cheer her 
on. True, the cheering, according to the testimony of 
players themselves, has little or no effect upon the game ; 
hut that is a truth that no loyal alumnus believes. 

3. Desire for an Emotional Outlet.—Everybody likes an 
opportunity to laugh and to weep, to feel creeps and 
thrills. Severe men and women who hardly shed a tear 
when failure, when bereavement comes, weep copiously 
when Duse dies or when Harvard’s star half-back is car- 
ried off the field. A football contest is not a matter of 
life and death—not, at least, to the spectators—but they 
take it that way. The emotional nature is, for the time 
being, projected upon the screen of another existence. 
John Smith, ’89, is no longer John Smith, president of 
the National Shoe-String Company, owner of an estate 
(heavily mortgaged) at New Rochelle, etc. He is for an 
hour a disembodied idea; he is the Harvard spirit, victori- 
ous or vanquished—well, the final score tells that. “I 
go to two or three of the big games, every fall,” said to 
me the editor of one of the Boston newspapers. “It 
keeps me young.” That is why so many graduates go 
who should know better. 

4. General Love of Outdoor Sport.—Americans have come 
to appreciate keenly any game that takes them out into 
the crisp autumn air whether as participants or as 
spectators. True, football weather is productive of pneu- 
monia quite as often as of exhilaration; but the enthu- 
siast always expects a perfect afternoon. 

5. Worship of Physical Prowess.—The reaction against 
old-time asceticism has gone far—very far. Most people, 
women especially, have undisguised admiration for 
the football player—the “Pawnee type” as Mr. E. P. 
Powell terms it. The same instinct leads refined young 
women to read columns upon columns of gossip about 
prize fighters—a very reprehensible instinct, but it is 
strong in human nature. 

6. Intellectual Stimulus.—There are men to whom the 
complicated maneuvers of the football field are as stimu- 
icing as a game of chess. The uninitiated spectator 
sees only a mix-up of arms and legs, but the knowing 
cue discerns now and then the evidences of a far-reaching 
scoeme, Interest in tactical arrangements is an inheri- 
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tance from the old fighting days. One loves to see one’s 
own side victorious, not by mere shoving and pushing, 
but by thoughtful headwork. 

7. Hero-Worship.—On almost every team one man 
shines forth as a popular hero—‘‘a very parfit gentil 
knight.” His play is brilliant, his spirit generous. He 
is never guilty of foul play, never exults over the van- 
quished. He may not be captain of the team but he is 
its moral leader. The crowd on the bleachers, to most 
of whom the other men are a mass, know this one by 
name and repute, for the newspapers have published 
stories of his pluck and nobility of character. “I 
shouldn’t have gone to the game but I wanted to see 
De Saulles play.” “It was Poe’s work at end that I 
watched all thru.” ‘‘Wasn’t Shirley Ellis perfectly 
grand?” This is the kind of remark you hear after the 
contest. 

8. Social Reunion.—All one’s own kind are out at the 
football game. President Roosevelt is there ; Timothy 
Woodruff is there. Each little man loves to feel that he 
is in the same crowd with the most prominent fellows of 
the land. He sees many whom he knows by reputation ; 
others with whom he is personally acquainted. It’s a 
jolly occasion. Psychologically an N. E. A. meeting is 
not so different. 

These, I take it, are among the principal reasons why 
fifty thousand people will turn out to witness twenty-two 
young men maul and pummel each other. ‘“‘ Mob-Psy- 
chology” is a term covering the whole phenomenon. 
The frantic demonstrations of the spectators are those of 
amob. It is the apotheosis of collective selfishness. “Is 
a man hurt on the other side?” “Thank heaven! it is 
one of their best men; that gives us a fighting chance.” 
No trace of feeling for the poor fellow’s suffering. Even 
when a man is injured on our own side we do not sympa- 
thize with him, but with ourselves. ‘‘ What ashame that 
he, of all men, should have been kneed! That diminishes 
our chances. Still we have a pretty good substitute.” 

If the crowd’s attitude is one of absolute selfishness, 
the attitude of the players is one of self-abnegation. 
They work almost automatically; for this their long 
training in team play has prepared them. The perpetu- 
ally self-conscious man has no place in modern football. 
The player has only to do what he has to do with all his 
might. If he stops to exult, the other side gets the 
jump on him. If he breaks thru and catches the ball on 
a fumble, he may not pause to think of any glory that 
will be his when he plants it between the goal posts ; 
he must just dodge thru the other side’s back field, fol- 
lowing the instinct of a cunning wild beast. Hard think- 
ing as he has done before the game, during it he ceases 
to be a cogitative being. He and his compeers exem- 
plify the dictionary definition of a team: ‘Two or more 
animals working together.” 

After the great game self-consciousness returns in a 
rush. It is the regular thing for the vanquished team 
to cry like babies, while offering every possible explana- 
tion for their defeat. After the hair-raising contest at 
New Haven in 1900, when Poe made his famous goal 
from the field, the last thirty seconds of play, the Prince- 
ton team solemnly left the field singing the doxology ; 
they wanted to be good because God had been so good to 
them. Sometimes, it is sad to say, the joy of victory 
does not induce so religious a frame of mind; tho it is 
usually the spectators, not the players who rush off to 
celebrate at the tavern, or the brothel. 

Now this, I take it, is the psychology of the football 
contest. Each fall we are bound to witness—thru the 
newspapers, if not with our own eyes—the sight of two 
contending armies cheered on by two opposing mobs. 
“But why not put an end to the disgraceful exhibitions?” 
says the stern moralist. That belongs to the ethics of 
the question, which the editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
every autumn discusses with learning and perspicacity. 
Among the facts that every educator who tackles this 
problem—it concerns the schools vitally—should bear in 
mind are the following : 

1. The feelings to which the football game gives ex- 
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pression, tho in a sense an historic survival, are among 
the deepest rooted in human nature; and on the hypo- 
thesis of the culture epoch theory they are bound to be 
stronger in the young than among the middle-aged and 
elderly. Education may work to supplant them, but it 
cannot hope to eradicate them utterly. 

2. Football enthusiasm is a small part of a tremendous 
movement in human consciousness—of the movement 
that is indicated in philosophy by the influence of thinkers 
like Nietsche ; in politics by the world-wide vogue of im- 
perialism ; in religion by the decay of theoretical dogma 
and the upspringing of practical militantism ; in morals 
by the passing of asceticism ; in literature by the substi- 
tution of nervous tension for repose. Whoever bucks 
against the current of this tendency, in whatsoever cause, 
should measure well its strength before he starts in. 

3. The abuses of football enthusiasm tend to grow less 
each year. The fact that the great games are now re- 
stricted to college men and their immediate friends, 
instead of being open gladiatorial shows, has contributed 
greatly towards removing objectionable features. 

4, Good and evil are mixed in this as in every other 
great public passion. It is the function of the edu- 
cator not to denounce and to sulk, but to discern 
what may be done. 
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Why and How to Teach Latin. 


The following article was sent to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
by Supt. Herbert E. Crosby, of Spencer, Iowa. The name 
of the author is not mentioned. Do we guess correctly when 
we ascribe it to Dr. Collester? 

The writer asked a lawyer who holds a college degree, 
what use, if any, he made of the Latin language in busi- 
ness, and he answered: “ None whatever. All laws and 
legal papers in this country are written in English. I 
have not read Latin for so long that I could not now 
read a page of it without a lexicon, and doubt if I could 
read it with one.” 

The writer asked a physician who is entitled to write 
A. B. with his M. D., what use he made of the Latin 
language in his business, and he answered: “ None at all. 
No medical book has been published in Latin for several 
hundred years. Latin words and phrases used in pre- 
scription writing have become so far anglicized that a 
knowledge of Latin is not necessary. When in school I 
did not learn the English method of pronouncing Latin, 
and the only apparent effect of my study is to make me 
mispronounce medical terms so that my patrons who 
own dictionaries are loath to believe that I am a college 
man.” 

The writer asked a druggist what use he made of the 
Latin language in his business, and he said: “ None. 
Even doctors’ prescriptions are now written in English, 
and Latin is not a necessary part of a druggist’s knowl- 
edge.” 

The writer asked an editor what use he made of Latin 
in his business, and he said: “ Latin! Do you mean the 
jargon that old Caesar and his clique used in quarreling 
with each other in the Roman senate? Yes, I studied 
it in school but I do not use it. Good English is good 
enough for my readers and me.” 

The writer asked a college bred merchant what use he 
made of Latin in his business ; and he. said: “ Not any. 
I have not read Latin for so long that my knowledge of 
it seems like a half-forgotten dream.” 

The writer asked a society lady what use she found 
for Latin, and she said: “ Latin is not the language of 
polite society. The few foreign words admissible are 
French.” He then asked her why, if she found no use 
for Latin, she required her daughter,then in school, to 
study it and she said, “ Because it is the proper.thing to 
do, and because all the other girls of her set are study- 
ing it.” 

The writer then asked a Latinist why Latin should be 
studied at all, when it seemed to be of no use to any- 
body in any kind of business and caused people to mis- 
pror.ounce technical terms. He said: “It is true that 
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Latin is a dead language, that is, it is not written or 
spoken by any people now on the earth. Even its ancient 
pronunciation is unknown and the Latin as a language is 
of no use to anybody in any occupation. Nevertheless 
it is, when properly taught, the most beneficial and prac- 
tical study in the whole curriculum. [ say when prop- 
erly taught because, as very commonly taught, its prac- 
tical benefit is very questionable. 

Some hundreds of years ago English was not written: 
then all laws, all learning, all books were written in 
Latin. It was therefore natural when scholars began t: 
write English that they should use not only the Latin 
letters but the Latin grammar and the spelling whic! 
was indicated by Latin pronunciation as English scholar: 
pronounced it. And this was done in every case excep: 
when essential differences of construction forbade it 
Not only this but when an English word was want 
ing, those early scholars, and late ones too, transferrec 
pure Latin words into the English tongue or made u 
Latin derivations by thousands to supply the deficiency 
so that to-day nearly one-half of all English words are 
Latin origin and nine-tenths of the constructions i 
English grammar are found in the Latin. So the Lati 
language may properly be called the mother of English. 

The benefits derived from Latin properly studied are 
threefold : 

1. The primary meaning of overf thirty thousand Eng- 
lish words. 

2. The mastery of English grammar. 

3. The correct dictionary pronunciation of nearly ail 
English words. 

About thirty thousand English words are either pure 
Latin transferred into the English or derivations made 
up from the roots of common Latin words and a few 
affixes familiar to even a Latinitaster, enabling him to 
know at once, without consulting a dictionary, the 
primary meaning of each, tho never seen by him 
before. 

It is not necessary for me to prove, since no one denies, 
that Latin-English and English-Latin translating is the 
most effective way of teaching English grammar. In- 
deed most scholars believe that no one can really under- 
stand English grammar without studying Latin. 

Whether the study of Latin benefits or injures one’s 
ability to pronounce English words depends on the pro- 
nunciation taught. Since there is no Latin pronuncia- 
tion known it may be pronounced in Latin compositions 
in any old way, and no one can say it is either right or 
wrong from a Latin standpoint ; but for hundreds of 
years English scholars have pronounced it by the Eng- 
lish method, which has been recognized and adopted by 
all authorities and standard English dictionaries whether 
academic, legal or medical ; and any other pronunciation 
of a Latin word used in an English sentence or a Latin 
quotation used in an English composition is a mispro- 
nunciation and contrary to all authority (see Allen & 
Greenough’s Latin Grammar, page 11, or any dictionary). 
Not only does the English method give the correct dic- 
tionary pronunciation of about thirty thousand words 
transferred or derived from Latin but it also gives the 
pronunciation of all English words not Latin except a 
few from other tongues and some very common words 
which were mispronounced so long that the mispronun- 
ciations became standard. 

These common words, being in every day use, ¢:! 
easily be learned from usage and the dictionaries ; 2” 
the uncommon ones, which cannot be so learned may 
be pronounced by the English rules. Hence the know'- 
edge acquired from pronouncing Latin by the Engli:' 
method is the most practical and valuable of all benef 
acquired from the study of Latin, for it is the Englis! 
method of pronouncing English, as well as the Engli:) 
method of pronouncing Latin and whoever masters it 's 
practically a master of the ‘pronunciation of Englis! 
words. 

Yet, notwithstanding these facts, within the last fe 
years since ‘fads’ have so largely taken the place 
practical things in the schools, many teachers pronounce 
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Vm. T. Carrington, Missouri. 





Alfred H. Bayliss, Illinois. 








Orvis Ring, Nevada. 


Three State Superintendents who were re-elected this week by flattering pluralities. 


atin by the rules of the modern Italian language and 

Jl it the Roman method. 

To its support they assign three reasons : 

1. It is more musical in sound. 2. Latin poetry scans 

cer. 3. It is more like the ancient Roman. And 

me public school teachers add: 4. It is used by 
( lleges. 

All of which reasons are so absolutely puerile in com- 
arison with those for using the English that it seems 
l\ke a waste of time to notice them. However, as many 
people take them seriously, I will say, while some ears 
may like the soft, feminine sounds of the Italian, as 
many or more love the strong, masculine English, the 
language that is rapidly becoming the universal tongue 
of commerce and diplomacy. 

2. It is undoubtedly true that Latin poetry scans more 
pleasantly by the Italian (Roman) method, but scanning 
may be just as easily and thoroly taught by the English. 
Besides, a knowledge of scanning is of no practical use 
to anyone except poets; and, fortunately, poets being 
horn, not made, need no assistance from the public 
schools. 

3. The Italians being descendants of the Latins no 
doubt speak more like them than other nations, tho not 
at all the same. But, is it not of infinitely more value to 
the boys and girls of to-day to know how the dictionaries 
of to-day pronounce the thousands of Latin words they 
must use, than it is to know how Caesar (Ki-ser ?) pro- 
nounced them nearly two thousand years ago ? Of what 
practical use would the ancient pronunciation be to-day 
if it could be discovered ? Then why try to merely ap- 
proximate it at such a great cost as omitting the oppor- 
tunity of mastering the English pronunciation without 

y additional study or extra time? Is the correct 
pronunciation of English of so little value that it should 
i exchanged on even terms for a mere worthless, harm- 
ful ideality 2? Harmful, I say, because the Roman 
 ethod not only fails to teach the pronunciation of Eng- 
‘h words, but it teaches pupils to mispronounce the 

sands of Latin words transferred into the English 
' guage as well as all Latin quotations used in English 
( positions. As these are the only uses made of Latin 
\-ords after leaving school, it follows, practically, that any 

il who learns only the Roman method will be unable 
roperly quote or use any Latin word or sentence. 

“his was illustrated in my town a few years ago by 

- high school Latin teacher, who always pronounced 
(: 10 Vadis the Latin title of a popular novel, ko-vod-dis, 

arently unconscious of the fact that it is just as ri- 
‘lous to pronounce Quo Vadis ko-vod-dis when speak- 
: in English as to pronounce Caesar ki-zer, Cicero 


kik-er-o or bronchitis bron-ke-tis in like situations. But 
then, the poor girl, tho a college graduate and a 
teacher of Latin, had never learned the rules for pro- 
nouncing English, and the words not being in the Eng- 
lish dictionary, how could she comply with her Latin 
grammar which in effect said (tho teaching the Roman 
method) that Latin words and quotations in English 
compositions must be pronounced by the English method ? 
What ought we to say of such a method and such a 
teacher ? 
(To be continued. ) 


SE 
Recent State Elections. 


In several of the states the elections this year removed 
from office a number of efficient state superintendents of 
public instruction. The defeat of Mrs. Grenfell is to be 
particularly regretted. The following list shows the re- 
sults of the election as far as they could be obtained up 
to the moment of going to press. The asterisks mark 
the names of superintendents who were re-elected : 


TERA AN Aelia walsseisctetey.acarne:s ereeleteiseineeiaaislstets Isaac W. Hill. 
EIR cance: Achnanesandersnnne wiaithdalslaetes Mrs. Anna B. Brandt. 
LAAN O Miwasisienss sale laatalcbsiaadiecsleasewcuststea Miss Permeal French.* 
IR ci sas siilccnipnsed contnnnecananaunnncevenie’ Alfred Bayliss.* 
liaise aa antaanmineananin’ Fasset A. Cotton. 
Re aitniciniiuiciiueaininncinesnsmananicnn Insley T. Dayhoff. 
EN aii cin nhiibibivoiccmnaaictnaiiicnenaniiaiee Delos A. Fall.* 
| _ William T. Carrington.* 
Ei iliicecioicumcingunaenedaunneensh William K. Fowler.* 
aii ainaditin<aaemenedamnnnnaiueeianil Orvis Ring.* 
INGRUN DAK OLA ie acsihsscsetexcsustassenaceuass W. L. Stockwell. 
I Nciiciisiss sakenaccsnimeninrasecsinuts J. Y. Joyner. 
IN iia iissiaaexetronncccczaveesinaad George W. Nash. 
IIR icsisistcncscminsncsainenacontesehante O. B. Martin 
iiiitixncunsvninaaniioenens Cieaiaeiaiel Arthur Lefevre.* 
EE idituinccintanedeputasasesencnuianas Charles P. Cary. 
isin caiersiicsanincsaniicnsmnnces Thomas T. Tynan.* 
SF 


The newspapers have been reporting that the whole 
debt, of $190,000, resting upon Teachers college had 
been paid by a gift, since John D. Rockefeller offered 
$500,000 on certain conditions. Dean Russell states 
that only about $55,000 has been subscribed and col- 
lected toward clearing the debt. An erroneous impres- 
sion may retard the receipt of the Rockefeller donation. 
Hence the correction. Don’t hesitate to subscribe 
toward the fund, as the books are still open, and the 
privilege will not be denied you. 
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More Money Needed for Schools. 


President Eliot’s vigorous address before the Connec- 
ticut State Teachers’ Association has been widely and 
generously commented upon. It set forth some of the 
grievous failures of public school education in this coun- 
try. His intention evidently was to render his argu- 
ments forcible by references to labor strikes and other 
examples revealing lack of success in the realization of 
the ideals supposed to be pursued by the common school. 
His hope was that the revelations presented in the 
address would urge people to greater exertion in provid- 
ing financial support for popular education. 

The daily sensation mongers very readily seized upon 
President Eliot’s utterances as sufficiently spicy to war- 
rant publication in their columns. The intended moral, 
however, was usually left off, as that might not appeal 
very deeply to the tax-paying readers. 

The address before the New Hampshire Association, 
of which a synopsis appeared in these columns, received 
only bare mention in the newspapers. Its purpose was 
to hold up to view some of the successes of popular edu- 
cation that the schools may justly rejoice in, and thereby 
to encourage the American people to greater expenditure 
for public instruction. 

At Providence President Eliot enumerated some of the 
purposes for which increased financial support is abso- 
lutely demanded. He argued that the sanitary and es- 
thetic conditions at school ought to be constantly im- 
proved. Better teachers and expert superintendents 
should be appointed. The proportion of male teachers 
ought to be gradually increased. The number of pupils 
to a teacher should be lessened. The teacher having 
sixty pupils in a class ought to be provided an assistant. 

President Eliot insisted that retiring allowances are 
indispensable. A system that does not permit of the 
pensioning of partially disabled, faithful teachers is un- 
economical. The establishment of annuities involves in- 
creased expenditure, but there is an absolute need of it. 

The strongest argument by far was that showing the 
need of expert supervision. The importance of having a 
good superintendent of schools is each year more clearly 
demonstrated. Amateur supervision is responsible for 
most of the defects found in the common schools. To 
be sure, a good superintendent will demand a higher sal- 
ary than a dilettante. But the money paid him repre- 
sents a wise investment, while the pittance doled out to 
the latter is hardly more than an unwise charity prac- 
ticed at the expense of the taxpayers and the children. 
President Eliot did not say half enough on this point. 
But we are thankful for every word of his that empha- 
sizes the justice of the demands that the leaders among 
professional teachers have been pressing upon the people 
without receiving much practical encouragement. 

President Eliot also repeated his pleas for an enrich- 
ment of the elementary school course, and the earlier 
introduction of departmental teaching. But of these 
matters, and a few others touched upon by him, THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL intends to speak in a later number. 
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The School as a Social Settlement. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has striven for many years to 
have broader work done by the school than simply impart 
the power to read and write. It has pointed out, what is 
plain to every teacher, that the co-operation of the home 
is needed. The most recent step toward the realization 
of this idea is the plan of Mr. James Speyer to erect a 
building at 84 and 86 Lawrence street in New York city 
at a cost of $150,000. The first floor will contain the 
office, library, and reading-room; the second and third 
will have class and recitation rooms; the fourth will be 
devoted to manual training; the fifth for bed and living 
rooms for the teachers. 

The special point will be the work done by the teach- 
ers among the parents of the pupils; they are to visit 
the parents, form clubs, have evening classes, draw in 
both parents and pupils to social gatherings so as to train 
in manners. 

This marks a long step towards the realization of the 
plan, so earnestly advocated in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, for 
making the school the social center of the community. 
The Speyer school will aim to reach the parents—to pro- 
vide for them as well as for the children. The grea 
mistake of our present school system—leaving the par- 
ents out of the account—will, at least in a measure, be 
overcome. 

The writer, after listening with great interest to some 
special exercises in a girls’ department, some months 
since, remarked to the principal that an excellent moral 
lesson had been impressed upon the children. ‘There 
is no telling,” was the reply, “ how all those fine feelings 
will be dispersed as soon as they breathe the home at- 
mosphere.” 

It was with the hope of conserving in the home the 
work of the teacher, that THE JOURNAL proposed, sev- 
eral years ago, that there should be a home adjacent to 
the school building to be used as the residence of the 
teachers—the very idea incorporated with Mr. Speyer’s 
noble benefaction. At the time the proposition met 
with general disapprobation. Said one principal, who 
lives not only out of the city but“in another state: “I 
couldn’t be hired to live in the vicinity of my school, it’s 
too wicked a place.” But the youth he gathered about 
him each day were compelled to live there and imbibe its 
wickedness. 

The erection of the Speyer institute is to be hailed 
with joy. Such institutions are far more needed in this 
city, in our opinion, than the numerous libraries for 
which Mr. Carnegie has made his princely gift of ten 
million dollars, productive of untold good as those libra- 
ries are certain to be. But even with the building 
and a sustaining fund Mr. Speyer’s expectations will 
fail to be realized unless men and women of just the 
right caliber are selected for its management. In the 
early days of the New York public school system some 
of the teachers received but fifty dollars a year; the 
great majority undertook the work because they were 
doing good. Altho the laborer is worthy of his hire 
the purpose todo good must underlie the efforts of 
every successful teacher in such a school as the Speyer 
institute. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Speyer’s noble example will 
be followed by many who have money which they wish 
to employ for the good of others. It is probable that 
more than one rich man, from the short-sighted conclu- 
sion that there were people’s schools enough, has - giver 
his money to some college or university. Employing a 
deeper insight Mr. Speyer has seen that the public 
school is a true beneficence in proportion to its elevating 
influence on the children and on the parents. 


we 


The change from the old type to the new gave rise to 
unforeseen difficulties necessitating the omission from 
this number of several articles and papers intended for 
it. Mr. Lande’s excellent synopsis of- New York common 
school law will be continued next week. 
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A Wise Distinction. 


The newspapers discuss education at times with genu- 
ine ability, and at times with words that indicate an en- 
tire misapprehension of the subject. There has been a 
great movement during the past fifty years, that is 
apparent to all who observe and think. This has been 
remarkably ignored by some editors; they tell us we 
must go back crab-like to the ways of our grandfathers ; 
they claim that all the schools are for is to ground the 
pupil in reading, spelling, writing, and figures. What a 
misconception ! 

The Brooklyn Eagle looks at the matter from a larger 
and nobler standpoint: 

“Just when the public school system has been per- 
fected as a smooth working machine, we find that it turns 
out not thinking men and women but poll parrots with 
hazy ideas about a great field of knowledge that their 
parents or grandparents were taught nothing of ; without 
that keen intellectual perception and appetite for more 
knowledge which marked the half-taught but eager 
people of earlier generations. By and by we shall get 
back to the derivative meaning of education, which is 
drawing out the mind, not clogging it up with undigested 
matter.” 

We spoke just now of a great movement in education; 
it should be said that this has begun but is by no means 
finished; that may be characterized as an attempt to investi- 
gate education. The normal schools, the summer schools, 
the pedagogical departments all testify to the existence 
of this underlying idea; they belong to the past half 
century. That education should be made a subject of 
study was not seriously proposed to the teachers fifty 
years ago; the two normal schools then existing had 
affected the vast teaching body but little. 

But a “school system” was bound to be evolved, and 
it came on the stage full armed; a vast machine is in 
operation, and that it is run mechanically every thinking 
observer must concede. Teachers learn an amount that 
satisfies the gauge set up by the examiners; they grasp a 
certificate ; they hie to the school-room ; they set lessons; 
they hear them recited; they mark down the result ; they 
push into a higher grade those apparently filled with the 
requisite knowledge—and thus the machine goes on for 
several months of the year. 

That a good deal is accomplished no one can doubt, 
but wise ones are asking, Does this “school system” 
educate? Some complain that the children don’t spell 
well and don’t figure quickly. That is of small conse- 
quence ; that is making a machine of the school. The 
great question before us is how not to make the school a 
machine. The moment it is made into a machine that 
moment its supreme usefulness is gone. Mark, we do 
not say all its usefulness. A venerable judge sees now 
few criminals before him who cannot read and spell. 
The increasing army of tramps if they cannot get bread 
ask for a newspaper. We are not going to be saved by 
knowing how to read and spell. 


we 
Agricultural Training Needed. 


Governor J. M. Terrill, of Georgia, has this to say con- 
cerning the state’s duties with reference to the schools: 


“Our educational system can be vastly improved and 
the best interest of the state and of the children thereof 
advanced by promptly paying the common school teach- 
ers in accordance with their contracts; by providing a 
plan whereby militia or school districts may supplement 
the public fund by local taxation for the purpose of ex- 
tending the term, or of erecting school-houses, and by 
establishing and maintaining in each congressional dis- 
trict of the state an agricultural school, not thru the me- 
dium of increased taxation, but by using the net fees 
arising from the inspection of commercial fertilizers. The 
loss which such an application of these fees would entail 
upon the common school fund can be more than supplied 
by an increase in the hire of the labor of state convicts. 
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This inerease we may reasonably expect from contracts 
necessary to be made in the near future. Every prin- 
ciple of justice and equity requires that these fees be so 
expended as will tend to the advancement and upbuilding 
of the cause of agriculture thruout the state, and cer- 
tainly nothing could be more helpful to that great in- 
terest than to furnish the means whereby our young men 
and women may fully equip themselves for this most im- 
portant work. 
ag 


Dr. Emerson E. White literally died in harness. During 
the summer months he was busy instructing teachers, 
and only a short time before his death he delivered two 
notable addresses. Gov. A. B. White, of West Vir- 
ginia, one of the distinguished sons of the great ed- 
ucator, says in a personal letter to the editor: “Fath- 
er was confined to the bed six weeks, having come 
home on the eighth of September seriously ill. His 
entire system broke down at once, the vascular system 
becoming affected. The doctors pronounced it arterio 
capillary fibrosis. He, therefore, literally died of old age 
while yet in full possession of his mental powers and of 
his usual vigor up to within a few weeks of his death. 
Like the one-horse shay, after more than half a century 
of intense activity he went all to pieces. It is a great 
honor to be the son of such a man.” 


a 
Educational Meetings. 


Secretaries of teachers’ organizations are requested to 
ey the editor of dates of meetings and of election of of- 

cers. 

Nov. 8.—Bristol County (Mass.) Teachers’ Association, at 
New Bedford, Mass., Supt. William E. Hatch, New Bedford, 
president. ie ; 

Nov. 14.—New England Association of School Superintend- 
ents, at Boston. A. J. Jacoby, Milton, secretary. 

Nov. 20-22.—Northern California Teachers’ Association, at 


oy a a rr Teachers’ Association, at Bos- 
ton. Supt. L. P. Nash, Holyoke, secretary. 

Nov. 28-29.—Central Association of Physics Teachers, at 
Chieago. Charles H. Smith, Hyde Park high school, Chica- 
go, president. an : 

Nov. 28-29.—Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, at |Mari- 
etta. 

Nov. 28-29.—Crawford County (Ind.) Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Milltown, Ind., ty Cc. A. Robertson, president. 
LAST WEEK OF DECEMBER. : 

Indiana State Teachers’ Association, at Indianapolis. 

Southern Association of Elocutionists, at Atlanta, Ga. _ 

New York State Associated Academic Principals. Prin. 
James Winne, Poughkeepsie, president. ae 

New York State Association of Grammar School Princi- 
pals, Orson Warren, Elmira, president. 


New York State Science Teachers’ Association. Dr. Wil- 
liam Hallock, Columbia university, president. ; 
New York State Training Teachers’ Conference. Richard 


A. Searing, Rochester Normal mgr ay pag president. 


California Teachers’ Association, at Los Angeles. A. E. 
Shumate, president. a 
Kansas State Teachers’ Association, at Topeka. Joseph 


H. Hill, president. 
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The English Education Bill. 


The London Daily Mail has given an excellent sum- 
mary of the English Education Bill now before Parlia- 
ment which will enable our readers to comprehend the 
significance of the present religious and political ‘party 
differences in the controversy: 

The elementary schools of England and Wales are : 

First—Voluntary schools (of all religious denomina- 
tions). 

Second—Board schools. 

A voluntary school is an independent private school, 
created by private subscriptions, conducted under the 
terms of a trust deed by one or more managers, and con- 
trolled by the board of education. On complying with 
the “ Conscience Clause” of the education act of 1870, it 
is recognized for the purposes of state aid as a public el- 
ementary school. 

A board school is a public school provided by a local 
rate, managed by a local school board elected by the 
ratepayers for that purpose, and controlled by the board 
of education. On complying with the “ Cowper-Temple ” 
clause of the education act of 1870 it is recognized for 
the purposes of state aid as a public elementary school. 

There are 14,294 voluntary schools. 

There are 5,857 board schools. 

The voluntary schools are mainly, but not entirely, 
composed of Church of England schools. They are di- 
visible as follows : 


Church of England schools 11,731 
Roman Catholic 1,053 
‘‘British’’ and miscellaneous 1,052 
Wesleyan 458 


In the voluntary schools there are, in round numbers, 
3,200,000 children. 

In the board schools there are in round numbers 
2,600,000 children. 

The “Conscience Clause” of the 1870 act makes it 
compulsory on every school which seeks to obtain a grant 
for efficiency from the state as a public elementary school 
to refrain from requiring the children to attend church 
or chapel ; and it further requires that any time assigned 
for religious teaching must be clearly marked off and 
separate from the time assigned to secular education. 

This clause in the case of the board schools was over- 
ridden by the “Cowper-Temple” clause, which runs 
thus : 

“No religious catechism or religious formulary which 
is distinctive of any particular denomination shall be 
taught in the school.” 

The annual average cost of the maintenance of the 
schools, if reckoned per child, is : 


Per head. 
In board schools to £2 17s. 74d, 
In voluntary schools £2 6s. 4d. 


The annual state grant won by the efficiency: of these 
schools (the minimum of efficiency being secured by the 
inspection and examination of the children under various 
regulations and codes) amounts : 


Per head. 
In board schools to £1 11s. 1%d. 
In voluntary schools to £1 10s. 644d. 


The attendance of the children’s averages : 


Per cent. 
In board schools 82.8 
In voluntary schools ¢ 81.6 

The finance of all elementary schools, whether board 
or voluntary, may be briefly summarized by saying that 
the financial support they receive is of two kinds : 

(1) Central financial support. 

(2) Local financial support. 

The central support is made up of the efficiency grants 
from the exchequer, which are paid principally out of in- 
direct taxation, upon the report of the government in- 
spector. 

But the central support is, as will be seen from the 
figures we have quoted, not sufficient by itself. It has 
to be supplemented by local support. 

In the case of board schools this local support is under 


the heading of the school board rate compulsorily pro- 
vided by the ratepayers. 

In the case of the voluntary schools the deficiency in 
revenue is voluntarily provided by those benevolent per- 
sons who are in sympathy with the objects of those 
schools. 

The first object of the education bill of 1902 is to 
abolish everywhere, save in London, all existing authori- 
ties for elementary and technical education, and to estab- 
lish one local authority for the education of the nation. 

(The proposers of the bill contend that, as regards el- 
ementary education the tendency has been to institute a 
sort of rivalry between board schools and voluntary 
schools, and consequently to tempt the board schools to 
spend more than they are justified. As the school 
boards levy the rates they are capable of doing this if 
they are so minded. 

This new local education authority is to be the county 
council or the county borough council. 

The absolute control of the funds is given to the local 
education authority in order to insure their being dis- 
tributed in proportion to the importance and necessities 
of the various branches of education. 

The oversight of the educational work within any area 
is to be handed over to the education committee ap- 
pointed by the councils ; but the spending of the money 
will be left in the hands of the councils, which alone pos- 
sess the power of levying it. 

No member of the education committee responsible for 
the educational work of the new authority is required by 
the bill to be a member of the local council ; but Mr. 
Balfour has expressed his willingness to make it obliga- 
tory that a certain proportion of the members of the com- 
mittee shall be members of the council which is the local 
education authority under the act. 

The third part of the bill—that which deals with ele- 
mentary education and the voluntary schools—is the 
main subject of the present contention between parties. 

The provisions regarding the voluntary schools may be 
described in the following terms : 

The government asks the managers of voluntary 
schools : 

1. To provide buildings rent free. 

2. To keep them in repair. 

3. To make such alterations as the authorities, local 
and central, require. 

4, To comply with the provisions for secular education. 

The government also insists, on the other hand, that 
the local educational authority shall— 

1. Absolutely control the secular education in all the 
voluntary schools. 

2. Inspect the schools and audit their accounts. 

3. Appoint two out of every six of the managers of 
the schools. 

4. Veto the appointment or secure the dismissal of 
teachers if unfit on educational grounds. 

In return for all this the government under the new bill 
provides for three-quarters of the cost of education from 
the state exchequer, leaving the local education authority 
to provide the remaining quarter out of the local rates. 

This bargain is objected to on two grounds— 

1. That the voluntary school managers appointed by 
the supporters or subscribers to the up-keep of the 
schools are in the majority of 4 to 2. 

2. That rate aid is granted to denominational instruc- 
tion. 

These objections have been met by the reply that— 

1. The secular instruction in the voluntary schools is 
absolutely controlled by the local education authority, 
and is further controlled, as to the standard of instruc- 
tion, by the board of education. 

2. That rate aid is not given to denominational in- 
struction because the distinctive religious teaching in 
the voluntary schools does not cost more than one-twen- 
ty-fifth of the total cost of maintenance, and amounts 
therefore do not cost more than £175,000, while the 
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rent value of the school buildings—now given free for . 
the purposes of instruction—is estimated at not less 
than £715,000. 

The new grant will be paid as follows : 

1. The government will continue to give its grant for 
efficiency to all schools on receiving a favorable report 
from its inspector. 

2. The government will continue to pay the “fee 
grant” to all schools, which is in lieu of the fee paids be- 
fore the days of free education. 

3. The government will pay a new “special aid grant” 
of nearly £2,000,000 a year to the new education author- 
ities for the general purposes of education. 

But in respect of these three grants—“ efficiency,” 
“fee,” and “special”—the government will in no case 
pay more than three-fourths of the whole expenditure of 
the local education authority on elementary education, 
the local education authority providing the other fourth 
out of the rates. 

It only remains to add that, as regards higher educa- 
tion, the local education authority has a free hand, and 
can develop the education of its area thru all the recog- 
nized stages of secondary, technical, and higher instruc- 
tion. In this isincluded the power of providing facilities Mrs. ‘Helen Grenfell, Colorado. 
for the training of teachers. Succeeded by Mrs. Anna B. Brandt. 

































E. E. Collins, South Dakota. 
Succeeded by George W. Nask 


Frank L. Jones, Indiana. 


Frank Nelson, Kansas. 
‘Succeeded by Fasset A. Cotton. 


Succeeded by Insley T. Dayhoff 








J. W. Abercrombie, Alabama. _L. D. Harvey, Wisconsin. John J. McMahon, South Carolina. 
Succeeded by Isaac W. Hill. Succeeded by Charles P. Cary. Succeeded by O. B. Martin. 






State Superintendents whose term of office expires. Their successors were elected November 4. 
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Educational Associations in the United States. 


Tar Scnoor JougNat herewith presents a list of teachers’ organizations in the states of Illinois, New York, and New England. This is the first 
time that a directory of this kind has been attempted, and the readers will readily pardon whatever incompleteness they may discover. ‘lhe 


editor would greatly appreciate any corrections noticed by yoa. 
a.d specific purposes, to the 


New England. 


New England Association of School Superintendents. Sec., 
A. J. Jacoby, Milton. 

New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools. Pres., Elmer H. C Tufts college; Vice-Pres., 
W. M. Gallagher, Thayer emy, South Braintree, Mass. ; 
Sec,. Ray Green Huling, Cambridge H. S. 

New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association. Pres., Supt. 
Henry C. Morrison, Portsmouth; Vice-Pres., Supt. George 
H. Whitcher, Durham; Sec., Harriet L. Huntress, Concord; 
Treas., Hon. Channing Folsom, Dover. 

Vermont State Teachers’ Association. Sec., E. G. Ham, 
Montpelier. 

Mass. Superintendents’ Association. 

Mass. Teachers’ Association. Sec., Supt. L. P. Nash, 
Holyoke. 

Mass. Schoolmasters’ Club. Pres., Dr. John Tetlow; Sec. 
and Treas., Herbert L. Morse. 

Adams, Mass., Teachers’ Association. Pres., M. A. Arnold; 
Sec., Nellie E.“McNulty; Vice-Pres., F. H. Carpenter; Ex- 
Com., F. A. Bagnall; Miss C. M. Richmond. 

Adams, Mass., Educational Society. 

Berkshire County, Mass., Teachers’ Association. Vice- 
Pres., Dr. H. H. Gadsby, North Adams; Sec., A. W. Smith, 
Adams. 

Bristol County. Mass., Teachers’ Association. Pres., 
William E. Hatch, New Bedford. 

Dukes County, Mass., Teachers’ Association. 





Supt. Wm. E. Hatch, New Bedford, Mass., President of the 
Bristol County Teachers’ Association. 

Essex County, Mass., Teachers’ Association. Sec., A. E. 
Tuthill, Haverhill. 

Franklin County, Mass., Teachers’ Association. Pres., 
John A. Callahan; Rec. Sec., Miss Maud Stebbins; Cor. Sec., 
Miss Lillian Hogan. ‘ 

Hampden County, Mass., Teachers’ Association. Pres., 
Alfred C. Thompson, Wakefield; Vice-Pres., mem Rugg, 
Chicopee; Treas., Frederick W. Pease, Springfield; Sec., 
Luella I. H. Thayer, Holyoke. 

Hampshire ge & Mass., Teachers’ Association. Pres., 
Alfred B. Morrill, Easthampton. 

Plymouth County, Mass., Teachers’ Association. Pres., 
Charles P. Sinnott, Bridgewater; Sec., D. L. Whitmarsh. 

Springfield, Mass., Teachers’ Club. Pres., Mrs.T. M. Balliet. 

Worcester County, Mass., Teachers’ Association. 

Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. Treas.,S. A. Sher- 
man. 

Danbury, Conn., Teachers’ Association. Pres., Prin. Strong 
Comstock; Sec., Prin. E. M. Crofoot; Treas., Miss Lillian 
Northrup. 

Connecticut State Teachers’ Annuity Guild. Pres., Nathan 
L. Bishop, Norwich; Fin. Sec., Carrie E. Hopkins, Norwich; 
Rec. Sec., Irving Emerson, Hartford; Treas., Charles- L. 
Ames, Hartford. 

Connecticut State Teachers’ Association. Pres., F. A. 
Brackett, Hartford; lst Vice-Pres., C. B. Jenni New 
London; 2d Vice-Pres., W. N. Rice, Middletown; Cor. Sec., 
S. P. Willard, Colchester; Rec. Sec., T. H. Patterson, Bristol; 
Treas., W. F. Nichols, New Haven; Auditor, J. G. Lewis, 
New Haven. : 


fe) Please send information concerning associations, officers, number of members, 
editorial department, 61 East 9th street, New York. 


The local associations of Boston will be listed in a later number. 


Illinois. 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 
Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association. 


Cook County, Ill., Teachers’ Association. Pres., T. W. 
Nichols. 
Chicago. 
The George Howland Club, of Chicago, Ill. Sec., Wm. J. 
Bartholf. 
Chicago, Il]., Teachers’ Club. 


~~ Ill., Octavius Club. Pres., Mary A. Crowe ; Sec., 
A. B. Wight. 

Chicago Teachers’ Federation. Pres., Ella A. Rowe; Cor.- 
Sec., Catherine Goggin. 
oa Ill., Institute of Education, at Marshall Field 

uilding. 

Chicago, Ill., Principals’ Association. Ex.-Com., Prins. 
McKay, Rosseter, Harvey. 

The Chicago, Ill., Kindergarten Club. Cor.-Sec., Frances 


p. 

Ella F. Young Club of Chicago, Ill. Pres., Florence Hol- 
brook ; Sec., Agnes M. Harding. 

Chicago, IIl., Head Assistants’ Association. Pres., Mrs. 

Marie L. Baker ; Vice-Pres., Effie J. Kilbourne ; Sec., Anna 


E. Hill. 
New York. 


New York State School Superintendents. 

New York State Training Teachers’ Conference. 
Riehard A. Searing, Rochester, N. Y. 

— « County, N. Y., Teachers’ Association. Pres., Prin. 
Wm. A. Wheatley, Chester; Ist Vice-Pres., Prin. S. H. 
McIlroy, Highland Falls; 2nd Vice-Pres., Miss Bertha J. 
Taylor, Monroe; Sec., Prin. Orville Eichenberg, Monroe ; 
Treas., Miss Sarah W. Snowden, Newburg. 

Buffalo Women Teachers’ Association. 

Buffalo Principals’ Association. 

New York City. 

New York Association of High School Teachers of German. 
Pres., Robert Mezger ; Sec., Arnold Kutner. 

New York Association of Primary Principals, second Mon- 
day in month. Pres., Josephine E. Rogers; Sec., Miss S. E. 
Buckbee. 

New York Educational Council, third Saturday of month, 
at University Building, Washington Square. S., James 
M. Grimes ; Sec., Clarence E. Morse. 

New York, The Emile. The first Saturday ‘of month at 
Terrace Garden, 58th street near 8d avenue. Pres., Frank 
A. Schmidt ; Sec., Elijah Jenks. 

New York Hoi hhchalastiie. 

New York Grammar Teachers’ Association, the second 
Monday in month, at the Normal College. Pres., Mrs. L. 
Randall Crooker ; Cor. Sec., Miss M. A.Reynolds; Sec., Miss 
Sarah R. Watkins. 

New York Male Teachers’ Association at Hotel Marlbor- 
ough, Broadway and 36th street. Pres., Silas M. Wheat ; 
Vice-Pres., Adolph Mischlich ; Sec., Walter A. Duke; Fin. 
Sec., George E. Vogel ; Treas., Loron M. Burdick. 

New York Primary Teachers’ Association, the second Fri- 
day in month at the Normal iy Pres., Marguerite A. 
oan Cor. Sec., Margaret G. Dugan; Treas., Anna M. 


Schoolmasters’ Association of New York and Vicinity. The 
second Saturday in month from October to April, at Brearly 
school, 17 W. 44th street. Pres., W. S. Blake; Sec., Harry 
B. Penhollow, 174 W. 102d street. 

New York Schoolmasters’ Club. Pres., Vernon L. Davey; 
Sec., Peter C. Ritchie, Jr. 

New York Society of Pedagogy, the third Thursday in 
month at G. S. No. 6, Madison avenue and 85th street. Pres., 
E. A. Page; Sec., J. W. Davis. 

New York Society for the Study of Class-room Problems, 
the second Saturday in month at the Hall of Board of Edu- 
cation. Pres., Dr. Edward W. Stitt ; Sec., George H. Chat- 
field ; Treas., Dr. Joseph S. Taylor. 

New York Teachers’ Association. 
Sec., E. D. Stryker. 

New York Teachers’ Building and Loan Association. The 
last Friday in month at Room 1001, Presbyterian Building, 
5th avenue and 20th street. Pres., Andrew J. Whiteside ; 
Sec., R. B. Elliot. 

New York Teachers’ Co-operative Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation. Last Friday in month, 4 P.m., at Bloomingdale 
Hall, East 60th street. Pres., Joseph G. Furey; Sec., Mag- 
nus Gross., Jr. 

New York City Mothers’ Club. Pres., Mrs. Harry Hastings. 

Brooklyn Principals’ Association. 

Brooklyn Teachers’ Asssociation. 


That tired feeling is a burden you need not carry. Hood’s Sarsaparilla will 
zid you of at and renew your courage. 


Pres., 


Pres., Magnus Gross ; 


Pres., Harry F. Towle. 
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Educational New England. 


Important Discussions. 


The Middlesex County Teachers’ As- 
sociation held its fiftieth meeting at Bos- 
ton, October 31, with Prin. William L. 
Eaton, of the Concord high school, pre- 
siding. 

Mr. Henry T. Bailey, state agent for 
the promotion of industrial drawing, 
spoke on ‘‘ Substitutes for Fear and Pain 
as Incentives.’”” He gave an eloquent 
and inspiring talk on the newer method 
which leads the pupil to find pleasure in 
the things which he has todo. At the 
same time, he painted the old time 
schools in a way that clearly did injus- 
tice to the past. Of course his exagger- 
tions served as a marked contrast to the 
delight so many — now find in their 
more pleasing tasks. 

At the end of the morning session, 
Supt. A. H. Whitcomb, of Lowell, took 
issue with the position of Mr. Bailey. 
While we are making progress in our 
schools, it is not right to hold that the 
teachers of the past ruled only by fear. 
There were faults then, but the faults 
have not all disappeared yet. All the 
teachers of to-day can recall brave, 
strong men, and earnest loving women 
who have helped make us what we are. 
It is not modest to say we have made 
ourselves in spite of our teachers and 
our parents. It is the fact that we may 
have inherited a little and learned the 
rest from some teachers of the old school. 
So we may hope that the better teachers 
of the future will be the results of our 
work. 

Mr. Herbert Parker, the attorney gen- 
eral of Massachusetts, spoke of ‘‘The 
Opportunity and Obligation of Teachers 
in Training Law-Abiding Citizens.’’ He 
showed convincingly that the primary 
duty of the school is to train to the best 
citizenship. To this, obedience becomes 
the first necessity, and this is the law of 
liberty. So the pupil must be taught 
that every exercise of liberty should be 
tested by the greatest good to the “anal 
est number, and for maintaining liberty, 
authority must be vested in some form. 
This makes the school the prototype of the 
republic. 

o the test of a teacher’s work is not 
found at the end of the pupil’s course, 
but is the rather learned by what he does 
in his after life. So the school must aim 
to be symmetrical, and must teach the 
pupils a few things with accuracy and 
completeness. To this must be added 
the positive moral character. Court ex- 
perience with the ‘‘seamy’’ side of life 
has shown that the younger generation 
sets its face towards righteousness, not 
with any —— of filial duties, but with 
new strength to uplift the falling. This 
makes the American spirit. 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold, dean of Sim- 
mons college, followed with many con- 
crete examples to enforce the positions 
presented by Mr. Parker. 

The important address of the after- 
noon was given by Mr. George H. Mar- 
tin, of the board of supervisions, upon 
‘“‘The Old Order and the New.”’ 

He began by saying that the fifty years 
covered by the association include the 
most eventful period in the history of ed- 
ucation because in this period, the pub- 
lic school system has received its entire 
development. And in this same period, 
there has been what may be termed a 
“*Revolution in Thought ’’ whose conse- 
quences promise to be profound. 

The graded system is the product of 
two factors. The first is an old element 
that looks upon education as the recep- 
tion by the growing mind of a series of 
truths previously discovered and gen- 
erally accepted. So by teaching the boy 
in this way, he would find himself think- 
ing and doing as others do, when he 
enters upon life. 


The second idea may be termed the fac- 
tory system. This means that the larg- 
est amount of finished product must be 
turned out in a given time, and with the 
least expenditure of force. This has led 
to the introduction of the departmental 
system, that each teacher’s part in the 
whole should be more concentrated and 
more definite, just as in a shoe factory, 
a separate machine, with a separate man 
attached, drives pegs all day. , 

But the conception soon came in and 
has gained ground that the whole 
thing is rotten. The main purpose of 
education is to educate for life. The 
world acts upon the pupil in various ways. 
To meet this condition in the best man- 
ner, the race should be educated. Men 
and women interact, and this produces 
growth in knowledge. Thus at length 
comes the developing and transforming 
power of Christianity. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Bristol County, Mass., Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held at New Bedford, 
Mass., Saturday, Nov. 8. Supt. Wm. 
E. Hatch, of New Bedford, is the presi- 


dent. 
N. E. S. A. at Boston. 


The New England Superintendents’ 
Association will meet at Boston on No- 
vember 16. The meetings of this body 
are of considerable importance, bringing 
together as they do most of the leading 
aan menof NewEngland. The follow- 
ing program, prepared for Friday next, 
may be regarded as a fair criterion of 
the association’s objects and work: 


9.30 Devotional Exercises. 
Rev. Theodore I. Reese, Milton, 
Mass. 
9.40 Business. 
9.50 The Use of the Bible in the Public 
Schools as Literature. 
Pres. George Harris, of Amherst 
college, Mass. 
Discussion a by 
Dr. John T. Prince, agent of the 
Massachusetts state board of ed- 
ucation. 
Supt. Charles W. Bickford, of 
anchester, N. H. 
11.00 Moral Training in the School. 
Prof. W. G. Everett, of Brown 
university. 
Discussion opened by 
Supervisor Charles E. Keyes, of 
outh District, Hartford, Conn. 
State Supt. Walter E. Ranger, of 
Vermont. 
12.00 Reports of Committees: 
On Necrology. 
On Educational Progress. 
On Legislative Enactments. 
2.00 Reports of Committees: 
On Nominations. 
On Resolutions. 
2.15 Educational Duties Revealed by 
Strikes. 
Editor Ossian H. Lang, of THE 
ScHooL JOURNAL and Educa- 
tional Foundations, New York 


City. 
3.00 The Tievasitietin of Educational 
Ideals. 
Pres. William DeWitt Hyde, of 
Bowdoin college, Maine. 


Secretary Long at Hingham. 


HincHam, Mass.—The Plymouth 
County Teachers’ Association held its 
sixty-ninth annual meeting on Oct. 31, 
with about 500 in attendance, and Mr. 
Charles P. Sennott, of Bridgewater, in 
thechair. DeanJames E. Russell, Ph.D., 
of Teachers college, of New York city, 
discussed ‘‘ Kipling’s Educational Ideas.’’ 
Hon. John D. Long he a_ glowing trib- 
ute to Mr. Albert G. Boyden, for more 
than fifty years the principal of the 


Bridgewater Normal school, and to Mr. 





J. O. Sanborn, over thirty years the 
rincipal of the Hingham high school. 
Fe claimed that the civilization of the 
Philippines will come largely from edu- 
cation. He rejoiced that so much had 
already been accomplished among them. 
Mr. E. W. Farwell, of Brockton, was 
elected president for the coming year, 
and Mr. C. A. Record, of Norwell, secre- 


tary. 
The W. C. T. U. and the Schools. 


The National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, the largest organization 
of women in the world, has just closed its 
twenty-ninth annual convention in Port- 
land, Maine, with delegates from every 
state and territory in the United States 
and with many foreign visitors. 

The various activities of this society 
are divided into departments each of 
which conducts its own special mission 
under the auspices of the general organi- 
zation. From year to year the depart- 
ment of scientific temperance instruction 
in the 7 schools has exhibited a large 
map of the country with all the states in 
white that have enacted laws requiring 
the study by the pupils in the public 
schools of physiology which includes as a 
part of hygiene special instruction as to 
the nature and effects of alcoholic drinks 
and other narcotics. 

This was a jubilee year of the depart- 
ment, as for the first time its great tem- 
perance education map is white because 
temperance physiology is a mandatory 
public school study in every state, terri- 
tory, and new possession under our terri- 
torial laws. 

At one time in the convention, when 
the delegates were all in their seats, 
everyone was asked to rise who had 
been or is now a teacher or connected in 
any way with public or private education. 
Almost the entire body came to their feet. 
A further canvass showed that every 
phase of education was represented, from 
primary public school teachers to college 
and normal school instructors, school 
principals, supervisors, members of school 
committees and of boards of education. 
Hence, the-delegates knew whereof they 
affirmed when, on motion of Miss Marie 
C. Brehm, president of Illinois, they 
passed unanimously the following pre- 
amble and resolution: 

‘Whereas, President Charles W. Eliot, 
of Harvard university, in his recent New 
Haven speech, has presented no evidence 
to prove that total abstinence is not sup- 
ported by the exact experimentation of 
modern science, therefore, 

Resolved, That we respectfully differ 
from his statement that ‘‘the effort to 
inculcate total abstinence in the public 
schools has been to the injury of science 
because the manuals of instruction used 
for that purpose are inaccurate.’’ 

‘‘ We remind the public that the teach- 
ing on this subject in the public schools 
which is —— by the advocates of 
this cause has the approval of men of 
acknowledged eminence in science, and 
has never been proved false. We, the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, representing mothers and teach- 
ers who come into closest contact with 
the children of this country testify to the 
great educational, hygienic, and moral 
value of this study. We therefore believe 
that its removal from our schools would 
be a national calamity which we pledge 
ourselves to do everything in our power 
to avert.”’ 

The following resolution was also 
adopted by the convention: ‘ 

‘* Resolved, That we stand committed 
to the principle and practice of compul- 
sory scientific temperance instruction for 
all pupils in all public schools of this 
country. 

‘““We rejoice that this study is now 
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universally mandatory in the United 
States, and urge our organization every- 
where to resist every effort to weaken 
the laws that require it; to work for 
good, well-graded text-books on this sub- 
ject in the hands of pupils who use books 
on other subjects; and to oppose books 
that fail to teach total abstinence as re- 
vealed by modern science.”’ 


MiLFrorp, Mass.—Mr. John C. Hull, of 
Adams, has been elected principal of the 
high school. Some time since he was 
elected principal of Berwick academy, 
South Berwick, Me. It is not often that 
two important principalships come to a 
man in such close succession. 





Minnesota Items. 


The State Debating League, which J 


aroused so much enthusiasm among the 
high schools of the state last year, is 
being organized again. The question for 
debate this year will be, ‘‘ Resolved, 
That the Senate of the United States 
shall be elected by popular vote of the 
people.’’ Le Seur high school holds the 
$250 cup and strenuous efforts will be 
made by that school to retain possession 
of it for a second year. 


All reports of the normal schools of the 
state show increased attendance and 
prosperity. The school at Moorhead is 
anxiously awaiting the completion of its 
$40,000 addition which, when completed, 
will add much to the comfort and con- 
venience of the school. 


President Northrup, of the State uni- 
versity, is in great demand as a public 
speaker on the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of college presidents. In a recent 
trip he gave addresses at the inaugura- 
tion ceremonies of President James, of 
Northwestern University, and President 
George, of Chicago Theological seminary. 
He was also one of the distinguished vis- 
itors at the inauguration of Pres. Wood- 
row Wilson of Princeton. 


Gustavus Adolphus college will be 
moved from St. Peter to Minneapolis. It 
is under the control of the Swedish Lu- 
theran Synod and ranks high among the 
sectarian schools of the state. 

C. W. MICKENS. 





A Gift to Education. 


Sacinaw, MicH.—Hon. Wellington P. 
Burt a few days since invited the mem- 
bers of the school board to his residence 
and submitted a proposition to donate 
$150,000 for the establishing of a manual 
training school to be conducted in connec- 
tion with the public school system. Of 
the amount $100,000 is to be devoted to 
the erection of a building and $50,000 to 
equipping same. 


No Pay for Absences. 


A supreme court justice in the Metro- 
politan district has decided that the action 
of the board of education in making de- 
ductions from the salary of a school 
teacher on account of sixty-eight days of 
absence from duty, caused by sickness, 
— in accordance with the provisions of 
aw. 


Brooklyn Transfers. 


The board of superintendents has de- 
cided on the changes of a number of heads 
of departments in Brooklyn. Miss Ander- 
son leaves P. S. No. 108 for P. S. No. 84, 
and Miss Warren, from P. S. No. 26suc- 
ceeds her. Miss Bostwick, head of de- 
partment in P. S. No. 35, has been trans- 
ferred to No. 87, while Miss Kloster, now 
of No. 20, has been sent to No 23, Consel- 
yea street and Humboldt avenue. Arthur 
I. Stetson, now head of department of 
No. 23 will become principal of No. 104. 
Ninety second street and Fifth avenue. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The New York Schoolmasters’ Club will 
meet at the St. Denis, on Saturday ev- 
ening, November 8, 1902. Dinner will 
begin at 6 Pp. M. Dr. William J. Long, 
author of ‘‘Beasts of the Field,”’’ 
‘School of the Woods,’’ the ‘‘ Wood 
Folk ’’ books, etc., will speak on ‘‘ Ani- 
mal Education. ’’ 

The report of committee on nomina- 
tions, State Supt. Charles J. Baxter, of 
New Jersey, chairman, proposes the fol- 
lowing officers for the year: President, 
William C. Hess; 1st vice-president, 
Chas. W. Lyon, Jr.; 2d vice-president, 
Elmer C. Sherman; secretary, Peter C. 
Ritchie, Jr.; treasurer, H. E. Harris; 
librarian, Joseph S. Taylor; board gov- 
ernors 1906: C. E. Morse, C. O. Dewey, 
. H. Clark, John Walsh; board ad- 
missions 1906: Ed. L. Stevens, J. B. T. 
Demarest, S. Jenkins, W. J. Shearer. 
vacancies : Andrew W. Edson, admissions 
1904; J. A. Hulsart, governors 1904. 


The Society for the Study of Practical 
School Problems has become a useful and 
influential organization of New York city 
teachers, under the able administration 
of the retiring president, District Supt. 
John Dwyer. The constant aim has been 
to direct attention to the practical rather 
than to the theoretical side of the teach- 
er’s work. The membership includes 
superintendents, principals and teachers. 
Meetings are held on the second Satur- 
day of every month in the school year at 
the hall of the board of education. 
Messrs. Emerson E. White, Jacques W. 
Redway, Robert C. Metcalf, Frank M. 
McMurry, Wm. H. Maxwell, Andrew W. 
Edson, Clarence E. Meleney and others 
have spoken before the society. For the 
current year the following distinguished 
gentlemen have already accepted an in- 
vitation to speak: City Supt. Wm. H. 
Maxwell, Associate Supt. George S. 
Davis, Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia university, and Prin. William 
McAndrew, of the Girls’ Technical high 
school. A feature of the meetings is 
the free discussion in which members 
may present their views on the special 
topic of the day. A number of the ad- 
dresses are published at the end of every 
year in a special pamphlet. The first 
issued under the title, ‘‘ Practical School 
Problems,’’ edited by Dist. Supt. Joseph 
S. Taylor, contains helpful articles upon 
composition, grammar, and reading, and 
may be had at thirty cents a copy of 
Mr. W. Beverly Harison, at 65 E. 59th St. 

Membership is fifty cents a year and 
entitles the holder to free copies of 
whatever educational literature may be 
published by the society during the year. 
The unification of the course of study for 
elementary schools in all the boroughs on 
February 1, 1903, presents a strong rea- 
son why all teachers in Greater New 
York should be interested in the prac- 
tical aims of this organization. Subscrip- 
tion list with money order or check should 
be mailed to the treasurer. Dr. Ed- 
ward W. Stitt is the president ; George 
H. Chatfield, 19 West 106th street, treas- 
urer, and Edward D. Stryker, 722 E. 174th 
street, secretary of the society. 

At the regular meeting to be held at 
the hall of the board of education, on 
Saturday, Nov. 8, 1902, at 10.30 A. M., 
Prin. Wm. McAndrew, of the Girls’ 
Technical high school will speak on 
‘‘Criticism.’’ Censure vs. Commenda- 
tion, Fault-finding vs. Encouragement, 
Nagging vs. Inspiration. 


The inspection for eye diseases which 
has resulted in the exclusion of many 
children from the schools, and to an 
overwhelming application to the Eye and 
Ear Hospital for treatment of those re- 
quiring immediate operation for trachoma, 
will in the end undoubtedly prove benefi- 
cial, altho apparently hard at the first. 


This examination has been continued 
thru parochial and corporate schools also, 
and will be taken up in connection with 
the elementary evening schools. 


Prin. Charles Perrine, of school No. 100, 
Coney Island, has leased for week days 
the Brighton chapel for use as a kinder- 
garten for children that have been 
crowded out of Coney Island and Brighton 
schools. _There are 150 children for whom 
the board had arranged half sessions, to 
which the parents objected, hence this 
lease in the name of the principal to 
avoid complications between the board 
and the church. 


Miss May J. Farmer, who has forty 
ears of service in the school to her credit, 
as given up her position of principal of 

G. S. No. 78. She says modestly, ‘‘ All 
my life I have been working as quietly as 
I could, molding character and doing my 
best for my little charges. That is the 
whole story of my work.’’ Truly a high 
record and one Miss Farmer may 
proud of. 


The executive committee of Normal 
college has decided to grant the petition 
of 118 students for recognition of higher 
class standing. City Supt. W. H. Max- 
well has stated that, on the other hand, he 
will refuse to license any one making 
short cuts thru the Normal. Thus the 
matter rests till next June. 


The Bronx Male Principals’ Associa- 
tion at its last meeting on the 16th ult. 
discussed the subject of ‘‘ Departmental 
Teaching.’’ Mr. P. W. McCarthy, prin- 
cipal of P. S. 63, Tremont, inaugurated 
the departmental system in the last two 
years of the course, eleven classes, on 
Nov. 3. Mr. Carls, principal of P. S. 173, 
Belmont, has also introduced the system. 


The university extension classes of the 
New York Society of Pedagogy are meet- 
ing with success, Students in these 
classes are enabled to prepare themselves 
in the work demanded by the board of 
examiners for license for promotion. 
Prin. Edward A. Page has charge of the 
work in the Borough of Manhattan, 
while Prin. J. W. Davis looks after the 
work in the Bronx. The subjects taken 
up are:— ‘‘ History and Principles of Edu- 
cation,’’ ‘‘ Illustrative Blackboard Draw- 
ing,’’ ‘‘ School Management,”’ ‘* Psychol- 
ogy,’’ ‘‘ English,’’ ‘‘ Mathematics.’’ 


The meeting of the Principals’ Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York, Dr. W. 
L. Ettinger, president, was held at the 
College of the City of New York on Sat- 
urday, Oct. 25, at 10:30 A. mM. Dr. J. P. 
Gordy, professor of the history of educa- 
tion, New York university, addressed the 
meeting on ‘‘ The Teaching of History in 
Grammar Schools.”’ 


Extension Course for Teachers of German. 


Dr. Leopold Bahlsen, of Berlin, lec- 
turer on methods of teaching French and 
German in Teachers college, offers a 
special course for teachers on the ‘‘Re- 
form Movement in the Teaching of Mod- 
ern Languages in Germany.’’ 

The lectures will commence on Satur- 
day, November 15, at 3 Pp. M., and will 
be held every fortnight thereafter. The 
place of meeting is the City College of 
New York, Lexington avenue and 238d 
street. The lectures will be given in 
German and will be followed by discus- 
sions. Fee, $10.00 

Teachers intending to pursue this 
course are requested to register not later 
than Nov. 8, with any member of the 
following committee : 
= Mezger, High School, Newark, 
sie Bernstein, 225 East 28d street, 


Herrman Zick, 1961 Madison avenue, 
a a 
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Here and There. 


ITHaca, N. Y.—Cornell university has 
formulated a plan for retiring its pro- 
fessors who have reached seventy years 
of age. This is a move in the right di- 
rection, that one who has given up the 
best part of his life to help others should 
be permitted to spend remaining years 
in active inactivity. 


The New Jersey training school for 
feeble-minded girls and boys is doing a 
noble work, and we are glad to hear that 
great improvements have lately taken 
place in the buildings and grounds, both 
in beautifying and practical develop- 
ment. Extra buildings are contemplated 
in the near future, and all that can be 
will be done for the welfare and enjoy- 
— safety of those attending the 
school. 


Radical reforms in the school system 
of Chicago have been introduced by E. 
G. Cooley the present supervisor of 
schools. He has unified and thus sim- 
plified the plan of supervision. This now 
centers in the superintendent, while each 
assistant and principal has an increased 
responsibility placed upon him. Formerly 
the whole city was divided up into four- 
teen districts, and a supervisor, or assist- 
ant superintendent, was placed in charge 
of each district. Now six assistants are 
assigned by the superintendent to give 
attention to such work and in such 
places as his judgment may approve. At 
the same time the principals are brought 
into a closer advisory relation to the su- 
perintendent than formerly, which is 
manifestly a wise provision. 


The New York State Normal college 
has issued an excellently descriptive 
booklet of what the college is intended 
for, of what it does, and also of words of 
advice to those who may seek admission. 
Courses are offered in almost every spe- 
cialty, and for teachers to be it would 
be well worth their while to write to Al- 
bany and get the publication. Dr. Milne 
is the president of the college. 


The Oklahoma agent of Indian reserva- 
tions reports that Indian education is a 
failure, that is among themselves. But 
he recommends that schools be established 
where the Indian children can come into 
contact with the whites, and that the 
training be more towards the industrial 
end. And he adds: 


‘‘Many of the people are addicted to 
drink, and both men and women are in- 
veterate gamblers. Their days are spent 
almost in utter idleness, and vice and de- 
bauchery are rampant. The degrada- 
tion of these people will continue and 
increase until they are made to work,and 
live by the result of their labors.’’ 

These things speak badly for the whites 
with whom they come in contact and from 
whom they must have learned at least a 
portion of these habits. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—From the tenth 
annual catalog of the North Carolina 
State Normal and Industrial college, there 
appears to be a gratifying increase of 
scholars in the institution. The total 
number of students is 447, of whom more 
than one-third pay their whole expenses, 
the rest being helped thru either by state 
or private funds, this help being de- 
pendent on good conduct and scholarship. 


_ WELLESLEY, Mass.— Wellesley college 
is opening a new department to teach 
young women scientific gardening, includ- 
ing the treatment of jee rain and 
expert grafting. This can_ well be done 
here because of large, well-kept grounds, 
and the Hunnewell estate with its mag- 
nificent greenhouses. There will also be 
an up-to-date dairy, in which the science 
of correct butter making will be taught ; 
and in a poultry yard they will learn to 
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raise and feed chickens. This reminds us 
of the horticultural college at Swanley, 
England, from which hundreds of women 
have graduated in everything but cattle 
raising. 


Quincy, Mass.—Mr. Harry A. Blake 
has been elected a teacher in the high 
school. Miss L. Jeannette Saunders 
takes the place of Miss Mary C. Melgard, 
resigned, in the John Hancock school. 


The Morris County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its regular meeting at 
Boonton, N. J., November 15. State 
Supt. C. J. Baxter, Prof. Frank M. 
MeMurry, of Teachers college, and Rev. 
D. F. Diefendorf, of Chatham, N. J., 
will be the speakers. 





For the study of current events no pe- 
riodical is equal to Our Times. Twicea 
month it contains a condensed account of 
the political events of the world, also 
‘“‘ Answers to Queries,’’ discussions of 
‘* Questions of the Hour,’’ and notes on 
geographical discovery and scientific and 
industrial progress. The matter is se- 
lected with the greatest care and is put 
in the simple and condensed form possi- 
ble. It is a time-saver, therefore, for 
teacher and pupil. Price, 50 cents a 
year ; 40 cents in clubs. Published by 
E. L. Kellogg & Company. 
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Death of a Well-Known Texan. 


Col. William A. Banks, who for nearly 
thirty years has been prominently identi- 
fied with the educational affairs of Texas, 
recently died at Bryan in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age. Colonel Banks 
was a native of Virginia and a graduate 
of Washington and Lee university. He 
came to Texas in 1876 to accept the chair 
of languages in the A. & M. college. 
He remained here four years and then 
entered the public school field, teaching 
in Waxahachie, Salado, and Bryan, being 
superintendent of schools at the last 
place for ten years. 

In 1894 he was again elected a member 
of the faculty of the A. & M. college 
which position he continued to hold till 
his death. 

Colonel Banks was one of the projectors 
and organizers of the State Teachers’ 
Association. 

He served thruout the Civil war in the 
—_ of engineers, Confederate army, 
under General Whiting. He was colonel 
of a Virginia regiment in the celebrated 
raid on Harper’s Ferry when John Brown 
was captured. 





Dr. Balliet, of Springfield, recently 
addressed the Adams Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Massachusetts, on ‘‘ Apperception.”’ 
About 100 teachers from'Pittsfield, North 
Adams, had come. 
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Our Times. 


World’s Coal Production. 


A volume which the United States gov- 
ernment has just issued deals with the 
mineral resources of the country. It says 
that the total coal production of the 
world for 1901 was 866,165,540 short tons. 
The three great coal-producing countries 
of the world are the United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany. These three pro- 
duce 81.14 per cent. of all the coal mined 
in the world. Austria-Hungary comes 
fourth, France fifth, Belgium sixth, and 
Russia seventh. 

Prior to 1899 Great Britain led among 
the world’s coal producers, but during 
1899, 1900, and 1901 the United States 
made such progress that it is far ahead 
of all other nations. Of the output of 
coal in 1901, the United States produced 
33.86 per cent.; Great Britain and her 
dependencies, 30.86 per cent., and Ger- 
many 19.42 per cent., or 84.14 per cent. 
of the total production. 


New Armored Cruisers. 

The naval board has decided on the 

— for the armored cruisers authorized 

y the last Congress. They decided to 
sacrifice speed to power. The new ships 
will have 23,000 horse power and a speed 
of 21.5 knots. Hence the new boats will 
be 3.5 knots slower than the four fam- 
ous English armored cruisers of the 
Drake class. 

To offset this lack of speed the Tennes- 
see class will have a much more powerful 
battery—four 10-inch guns in two turrets. 
The American cruisers will have a heavier 
armor than the English ships—a protect- 
ive deck of 4.5 inches and 6-inch side 
armor. 

No Hazing at West Point. 


Col. A. L. Mills, superintendent of the 
United States military academy, in his 
yearly report says there was only one 
case of hazing during the past year. In 
that case a cadet made a fourth class 
man assume a constrained position and 
used threatening and abusive language 
to him. The offender was convicted by 
court martial and dismissed from the 
academy. 

The number of cadets is limited to 492 ; 
the year opens with 471. One cadet is 
from Costa Rica and one from Venezuela. 
The incoming class numbered 118. 

A great deal of malaria has existed, 
conveyed by mosquitoes. During the 
summer pools and nearby places have been 
oiled in order to kill the pests. This 
work will be continued, and water from 
springs and reservoirs will be carried 
away underground. 


An Inquiry as to Cuban Conditions. 


The Merchants’ Association has sent 
Henry D. Dumont to Cuba to inquire 
into the commercial and industrial condi- 
tions of the island for the benefit of the 
merchants of the United States. He 
will visit all the important cities and in- 
dustrial centers and make a report which 
will be placed before Congress. The 
national law-makers will then be able to 
see what laws are necessary to protect 
the trade interests of this country and 
help Cuba. 

Beef is Lower. 

Secretary Wilson, of the Department 
of Agriculture, says that the price of 
beef in the West has again reached its 
normal level. He adds that if the public 
is still paying high prices it is from force 
of habit, there is no necessity for it. 
Nevertheless in the East beef is higher 
than it was before the beginning of the 
great rise in price of last spring and 
summer. The secretary advises that the 
Eastern consumers insist on the butchers 
putting down their prices. 


Plan to Incorporate Unions. 


One of the results of the coal strike 
will be the attempt in Massachusetts to 
pass a bill to incorporate labor unions. 


Among those who are in the movement 
are many manufacturers. The two points 
which the promoters urge in favor of the 
plan are: (1) that the union, if complete 
and thorough, is a labor trust; (2) that 
in England where the unions are quite as 
strong as in this country, they can be 
made to pay damages for strikes that 
have been adjudged to have been unfairly 
declared. Some of the union men are 
opposing the scheme. 


New York Underground Railway. 


Work on the New York rapid transit 
subway is so far advanced that it is pre- 
dicted that cars will be running by Christ- 
mas, 1903. No other great engineering 
work of modern times, except the great 
irrigation dam in Egypt, has been com- 
pleted months before the contract date. 

Out of the estimated cost of the New 
York underground railway of $35,000,000, 
$21,000,000 has been paid out to date. 
Judged on that basis the road may be 
said to be sixty per cent. completed. Of 
a total earth excavation of 1,700,000 cubic 
yards, 1,580,000 cubic yards, or ninety- 
three per cent., has been taken out. 
Thirty-four per cent. of the rock excava- 
tion is yet to be done. Everything is 
now in smooth working order and the re- 
mainder of the work will be done much 
more rapidly than was the earlier part. 


A Hindu Missionary in America. 


While America is sending missionaries 
to other countries to convert the people 
to Christianity, people of other religions 
are not neglecting America. Among the 
latest arrivals in New York is Baba Pre- 
manand Bharati, who says he has come 
over here to convert the United States to 
the worship of Krishna, the god of the 
Hindus. 

He says that Krishna, who was born 
5,000 years ago, is a perfect incarnation 
of God. The monks of Muttra sent him 
here. He says the people there are very 
good and humble. Strike them and the 
will smile, steal from them and they will 
bless you. 

The Baba it writing a book on the mys- 
ticism of the Himalayas. Kipling has 
treated the same subject, but the Hindu 
claims his book will be more accurate. 
Another book from the Hindu’s pen is 
called ‘‘Impressions of London.’’ This 
is very interesting, coming from an Ori- 
ental. The Baba is a vegetarian, and in 
his monastery the monks eat but once a 
day, at eight o’clock in the evening. 


Witchcraft Monument. 


The Peabody (Mass. ) Historical Society 
has just dedicated a monument and tab- 
let to the memory of John Proctor, a vic- 
tim of the witchcraft persecutions in 1692. 
This consists of a great natural boulder 
found near where John lived. It was 
placed at the junction of two streets and 
a tablet fastened to it. 

Proctor and his wife were both accused 
of witchcraft and tried. Both were con- 
victed, and history says it was a case of 
deliberate lying on the part of several 
witnesses. Proctor was hanged ; his wife 
escaped death. Three of the Proctor 
children were accused of witchcraft and 
imprisoned for a time. 


Overhead Delivery of Mail. 

A plan has been laid before Italian 
telegraph and postal officials for a system 
of electrical dilivery of mails by which 
Jetters are sent in aluminum boxes along 
overhead wires at the rate of 248 miles 
an hour. A commission has been ap- 

ointed to inquire into the system before 
— experiments on a line between 
Rome and Naples. Between these points, 
the inventor claims, he can deliver letters 
in twenty minutes. 
Young America Afloat. 

A scheme that the boys will appreciate 
is the nautical school wile will have its 
home on board the 3,000-ton steamship 
Young America. While carrying on a 
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course of study the ship will visit various 
places of interest ; for instance, while 
studying Roman history, the students will 
be on the ground, in Italy. 

It is — that only rich men’s 
sons could afford such a school luxury, 
for the scheme is a costly one. The 
course will cover four years, but students 
will be taken fora single year also. Par- 
ticulars may be had by addressing the 
Nautical Preparatory School, Boston, 
Mass. 

New Discovery on the Moon. 


_During the eclipse of the moon, on the 
night of October 16, Professor Pickering, 
of Harvard, made a careful study of the 
crater Linne. He found that the bright 
spot grew noticeably in size during the 
time of greatest darkness. Professor 
Pickering has always held that the light 
from the spot is that of hoar frost, 
though it may be reflected light. His 
recent observations confirm this belief. 
He hopes with this as a basis to work 
out a pet theory of his own concerning 
the earth’s satellite. What that theory 
is he will not say. 


Electricity Makes Plants Grow. 


_Dr. Lemstrom, of the Finnish univer- 
sity, at Helsingfors, has shown that elec- 
tricity affects the growth of seeds. Four 
seeds of barley, wheat, and rye were sown 
in pots, the soil being connected electri- 
cally with the ground. For five hours 
daily electricity was caused to pass through 
the soil (which was kept damp) by a 
Holtz machine. After eight weeks the 
height of the plants affected by the elec- 
tric current was found to be forty per 
cent. greater than those to which no cur- 
rent had been applied. 


Wireless Messages to a Train. 


The first application of wireless teleg- 
raphy to railroad purposes was lately 
made on the Grand Trunk railway. The 
despatcher from the apparatus was sta- 
tioned at St. Dominique station, near 
Montreal, and the receiving apparatus on 
the train, movmg at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. Communication was es- 
tablished eight miles from St. Dominique 
and continued without interruption until 
ee had been left eight miles be- 

ind. 

Natural Gas in England. 

The development of the natural gas 
fields near London, Eng., has been begun 
by American capitalists. These fields 
were first tapped six years ago in Heath- 
field in Sussex when Sussex men were 
boring deep for water. They did not ap- 
preciate the value of the discovery, even 
when a light applied to the boring brought 
forth a huge burst of flames. 

A year ago the Americans took hold of 
the enterprise. The gas itself supplies 
the light and power that is required. In 
the deepest hole there is a pressure of 
200 feet to the square inch, which is suf- 
ficient to carry the gas to any of the 
large cities of longed. 

Gas Tar for Roads. 

At Lugo, near Ravenna, Italy, gas tar 
has been used on the roads to lay the 
dust and make them compact. It has 
been found that, in spite of prolonged dry- 
ness, roads so treated remained hard and 
compact. There was no dust, rain-water 
flowed off without penetrating, and no 
mud was formed. 

The color of the soil became that of a 
very dark sand. It is not necessary to 
treat the whole surface of the road, but 
only a band in the middle about twelve 
feet wide. 


To Restore Whittier’s Home. 


The Whittier homestead at Haverhill 
(hay'-ver-il), which was damaged by fire 
recently, will be restored to exactly the 
same lines. The ancient furniture and 
china of the Whittier family, much of it 
antedating the birth of the poet, are safe, 
with not an article broken. The desk of 
his grandfather, on which Whittier wrote 
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his first verses—and, as it happens, also 
the last poem he ever wrote—will go 
back to the old corner where it stood two 
generations, and perhaps three, before 
his birth. Everything will be placed in 
the house just as it stood in the olden 
time. 
Texas Drouth Broken. 

In southwest Texas is a strip of land 

about one hundred miles wide on which 


What Causes Deafness. 


The Principal Cause is Curable, but Gen- 
erally Overlooked. 


Many things may cause deafness and 
very often it is difficult to trace a cause. 
Some peopleinherit deafness. Acute dis- 
eases, like scarlet fever, sometimes cause 
deafness. But by far the most common 
cause of loss of hearing is catarrh of the 
head and throat. 

A prominent specialist on ear troubles 
gives, as his opinion, that nine out of ten 








cases of deafness is traced to throat 
trouble ; this is probably over-stated, but 
it is certainly true that more than half of 
all cases of poor hearing were caused by 
catarrh. 

The catarrhal secretion in the nose and 
throat finds its way into the Eustachian 
tube, and, by clogging it up, very soon 
affects the hearing, and the hardening of 
the secretion makes the loss of hearin 
permanent, unless the catarrh wiih 
caused the trouble is cured. 

Those who are hard of hearing may 
think this a little far-fetched, but any one 
at all observant must have noticed howa 
hard cold in the head will affect the hear- 
ing and that catarrh, if long neglected, 
will certainly impair the sense of hearing 
and ultimately cause deafness. 

If the nose and throat are kept clear 
and free from the unhealthy secretions of 
catarrh the hearing will at once great} 
improve and anyone suffering from deaf- 
ness and catarrh can satisfy himself 
on this point by using a fifty-cent box of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, a new catarrh 
cure, which, in the past year, has won 
the approval of thousands of catarrh suf- 
ferers, as well as physicians, because it 
isin convenient form to use, contains no 
cocaine or opiate, and is as safe and 
pleasant for children as for their elders. 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is a wholesome 
combination of blood root, Guaiacol, Eu- 
calyptol, and similar antiseptics, and they 
cure catarrh and catarrhal deafness by ac- 
tion upon the blood and mucous membrane 
of the nose and throat. 

As one physician aptly expresses it: 
“You do not have to draw upon the imag- 
nation to discover whether you are get- 
ting benefit from Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets; improvement and relief are apparent 
from the first tablet taken.’’ 

All druggists sell and recommend them. 
They cost but fifty cents for full-sized 
seers. and any catarrh sufferer, who has 
wasted time and money on sprays, salves, 
and powders, will appreciate to the full 
the merit of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 





very little rain falls. It is now covered 
with verdure for the first time in two 
years. Six weeks ago all that could be 
seen in the region in the way of vegeta- 
tion was mesquite brush and cactus. 
The cattle, formerly in the region, had 
either all been shipped away or had died. 
Then copious rains fell and soon the ten- 
der grass appeared and grew rapidly. 
This shows the strength of the soil. 
Many think the drouth has not been alto- 
gether a misfortune, as the grass will 
now have a chance to get firmly rooted. 


Death of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


The death of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton took place October 26, at her 
home in New York. She was born 
Novembr 12, 1815, in Johnstown, N. 
Y., being the daughter of Judge 
Daniel Cady and the wife of Henry 
Brewster Stanton, a noted abolitionist 
and journalist. In 1832 she was gradu- 
ated from Emma Willard’s seminary in 
Troy, N. Y. Eight years later while at- 
tending a world’s anti-slavery conven- 
tion in London she made the acquain- 
tance of Lucretia Mott, which resulted 
in the joint issuance of a call for a 
woman’s rights convention. 

The convention was held in Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. The first formal claim for 
suffrage for women was then made. In 
1854 she appeared before the New York 
legislature and addressed it on ‘‘ The 
Rights of Married Women.’’ Six years 
later she took the stand that drunkenness 
should constitute a cause for divorce. 

It was through her that the question 
of woman suffrage was submitted to 
Kansas in 1867 and Michigan in 1874. 
She was — of the national com- 
mittee of her party from 1855 to 1865, 
and president of the Woman’s Suffrage 
Association until 1883. She has re- 
peatedly addressed a committee of Con- 
gress in favor of an amendment for 
women to the constitution of the United 
States. 

Mrs. Stanton first met Susan B. An- 
thony when the latter was a demure 
—_— Quakeress. The two ever worked 
together in friendship and sympathy. 
Together they were the founders of the 
Loyal League, which had for its object 
the relief of the suffering families of 
Union soldiers. 

In 1886 Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton 
issued a joint work in three volumes en- 
titled a ‘‘ History of Women’s Suffrage. ’’ 
Mrs. Stanton’s ‘‘Eighty Years and More,’’ 
a volume of reminiscences, was issued 
in 1895. She was the author of scores of 
essays upon marriage, divorce, and allied 
subjects. 

Isle of Pines People Anxious. 


S. H. Percy, vice-president of the Isle 
of Pines Company, has come to Washing- 
ton to appeal to the government once 
more to have the status of the people of 
that island determined. At the end of 
the war over Cuba the question of the 
ownership of the Isle of Pines was left 
undecided. It was to be determined by 
the treaty between the United States and 
the republic of Cuba; that treaty has not 
yet been made. 

Since last May, when the United States 
troops withdrew, there has been practi- 
cally no government on this, Cuba’s sister 
isle. All the force there is to keep order 
is a Cuban alcalde and eight Cuban 
=. In the meantime, Americans 

ave bought from the owners who live 
in Spain one-half of the island, which 
covers an area of 600 square miles. 
They say Cubans do not like Americans, 
and if the island should be handed over 
to the Cuban republic, as it is reported 
it will be, their lot would be a very un- 
pleasant one. 

The Isle of Pines was discovered by 
Columbus in 1494. It has numerous bays, 
lofty mountains, extensive plains, and 
numerous rivulets. A marsh extends 
across from east to west, dividing the 
island into two unequal parts. The moun- 


| also 





tains rise to a height of 1,000 to 1,600 
feet. On them are found beautiful mar- 
ble of all qualities and colors and green 
rock crystal. There are mines of silver, 
quicksilver, and iron. The climate is 
mild and healthful and the soil fertile. 
Cattle, tobacco, pine, mahogany, cedar, 
and other woods, sulphur, spirits of tur- 
pentine, pitch, tar, and tortoise shells 
are some of the productions. For many 
years the island was noted as a resort 
for pirates. It is thinly populated. 


Steel Roads to be Tried. 


Makers of roads have been looking for 
years to find better roads than the maca- 
dam and telford highways. They think 
they have at last been successful. The 
streets are to be of steel. Steel streets 
will be tried in three sections of New 
York city, where the character of the 
traffic is varied enough to make the test 
a thorough one. It has been found that 
it takes much less force to draw a wagon 
over a steel road than over the smoothest 
macadam. 

The street will not be paved with steel 
from curb to curb. Steel tracks about 
a foot wide will be placed at standard 
gauge, and the trucks and heavy wagons 
will follow them up and down the streets 
and avenues as they now do the car 
tracks. With steel at $20 a ton the cost 
of making a mile of such roadway would 
be about $1,500. 


It Tells When There is an Earthquake. 


The seismograph is a wonderful instru- 
ment. It is so delicate that it will note 
the slightest trembling of the earth caused 


The Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 





Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. Charcoal 
effectuaily clears and improves the com- 
plexion, it whitens the teeth, and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best charcoal 
and the most for the money is in Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges ; they are composed 
of the finest?powdered Willow charcoal, 
and other harmless antiseptics in tablet 
form or ratherin the form of large, pleas- 
ant-tasting lozenges, the charcoal being 
mixed with honey. 

The daily use of. these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
= health, better complexion, sweeter 

reath and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ap advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth, and throat ; I 
elieve the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and 
altho in some sense a patent preparation, 
yet I believe I get more and better char- 
coal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than 
in any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.’’ 
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Nownol) 
Constable K3(Ca 


Street and Carriage Coats 
Black Kersey, Zibeline, Peau de Soie 
and Satin. 

Evening Coats and Paletots. 


White Cloth, Sicillienne Silk and 
Camel’s Hair. 


English Walking Coats. 


Covert Cloth, and Kersey. 


Special attention is directed to our Gowns and 
Wraps to order. 


Broadooay Ks 19th . 


NEW YORK. 





by voleanic force, yet so accurate that 
heavy trains and wagons have no effect 
uponit. It consists of a horizontal beam 
supported by a vertical column, as a 
door is hung by its twohinges. The line 
between the two points of support of the 
beam is nearly but not exactly vertical ; 
the more nearly vertical it is the more 
sensitive the beam is to slight tremors. 
Any small tilting of the column at right 
angles to the beam will cause the latter 
to swing in that direction. 

The beam is thirty-seven inches long, 
and on its end is fastened a small plate 
of thin brass in which there is a slit 
parallel to the beam. This moves over a 
fixed brass plate with a similar slit, but 
at right angles to the former. A ray of 
light is reflected through the two slits, 
which simply serve to narrow it, and 
moves to and fro as the beam swings. 

The light falls on a strip of photo- 
graphic paper moved by clock work. 
When the beam is at rest, the move- 
ment of the paper causes the light to 
trace a straight line upon it but when 
the beam swings back and forth the 
straight line is changed to a sinuous 
curve. 

The foundation of this instrument is 
placed on the rocky formation of the 
earth or as near it as possible, so that 
disturbances of this formation may be 
indicated. The seismograph at Balti- 
more recorded the last earthquake in 
Central America. Upon the paper were 
shown a series of crooked lines, like the 
tops of a mountain range. 


Pick and Shovel in Bible Lands. 


An Austrian expedition is at work un- 
covering the ruins of Ephesus. The city | 
gained its prosperity from its being the | 
center of the worship of ‘‘Diana of the} 
Ephesians’’ and from its importance as 
a center of trade. Ayasaluk, a wretched 
village, now stands on the site of the an- 
cient city. Among the ruins found are 
those of the theater, the scene of the} 
riot mentioned in Acts 19. 

Dr. Setlen, of Vienna, has found the 
walls and gateway of a building near 
Janohah in Samaria, which is attributed 
to Solomon. He has also excavated a 
Canaanitish castle 4,000 years old, in the 
Jezreel valley. Explorations have been 





made on the site of ancient Gath. Upon 


a point of the battlefield where it is| 


claimed David slew Goliath, remnants of 
pottery have been found. In this dis- 


trict also has been discovered a huge 
block of stone, which evidently formed 
one of the ‘‘high places’’ often referred 
to in the Old Testament. 

Early People of America. 


Some of the most famous scientists in 
the world took part in the discussions at 
the meeting of the International Con- 
gress of Americanists in New York city. 
They had much to say about recent dis- 
coveries in Mexico and Central America. 
It has been proved without question that 
these people had reached a high stage of 
development in science and art. They 
were regular in their habits and earnest 
and devoted in their religion. The ruins 
so far uncovered show a striking likeness 
to those of Egypt. 

Ruins of temples and tablets on which 
there were inscriptions in hieroglyphics 
were lately dug up in a street in the city 
of Mexico. The records show that the 
old town was razed by the Spaniards to 
make way for the modern city. In other 
parts of the country relics on which there 
are writings have been found that throw 
much light on the character, manners, 
and customs of the ancients in Mexico. 

Investigations have shown that the 
Mexicans were very much in earnest 
about their religion. Self-torture was 
among their penitential rites. Among 
the methods were piercing the tongue 
and ears, drawing rough cords and reeds 
through the holes thus made, and placing 
the blood in sacred urns for deities. It was 
used later, after it had been consecrated 
by the priests, on the faces of those who 
had done wrong. The traditions were 
confirmed by pictures on stone walls and 
temples and by the records found in the 
monasteries. 

The Jewish Race. 


There are scattered about the world 
some 10,000,000 Jews. In Russia there 
are 5,000,000; in Austria, 1,500,000; in 
America, 1,500,000 (nearly 600,000 of 
whom are in New York city); in Ger- 
many, 1,000,000; in the Balkan states, 
300,000; in Great Britain, 200,000; in Bel- 
gium, 150,000; in Turkey, 125,000; in 
France, 85,000; in Asia, 300,000; in south- 
ern Africa, 80,000. 

New York is far ahead of any other 
city in the number of Jews it contains. 
Budapest comes next with 170,000; then 
follow Vienna and Odessa, each with 140, - 
000; London, 120,000; Berlin, 110,000; 
Philadelphia, 100,000; Paris, Amsterdam, 
Lemberg, Salonica, modern Jerusalem, 
and eight other cities, each 50,000. 


Very Few Alligators Left. 


The alligator has nearly disappeared 
from the South, owing to the popular de- 
mand for shoes, satchels, and pocket- 
books of alligator skin. J. Knight Per- 
kins, of Kalamazoo, lately searched the 
southern portions of the country for 
fourteen-foot alligators. In all New Or- 
leans he could find but one alligator ten 
feetlong. He found that even little alli- 
gators, from four to eight inches long, 
had disappeared from the market. 





vi PISO'’S CURE FOR 
vo 


URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL’ 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 

in time. Sold by druggists. 
TIO 





Ain Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula— 
as ugly as ever since time immemorial, 

It causes bunches in the neck, dis- 
figures the skin, inflames the mucous 
membrane, wastes the muscles, weak- 
ens the bones, reduces the power of 
resistance to disease and the capacity 
for recovery, and develops into con- 
sumption. 

“A bunch appeared on the left side of 
my neck. It caused great pain, was lanced, 
and became a running sore. I went into a 
general decline. I was persuaded to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and when I had taken 
six bottles my neck was healed, and I have 
never had any trouble of the kind since.” 
Mrs. K. T. Snyper, Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


will rid you of it, radically and per- 
manently, as they have rid thousands. 


Pears 


soap in stick form; con- 





venience and economy in 
shaving. 

It is the best and cheap- 
est shaving soap. 


Sold all over the world, 


The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company nex" york 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


LEADS THEM ALL 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York 


Blackboard 
Stencils # # 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list: comprises over *00 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
“pr with catalog containing complete 
s 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 

























sre like Sapolio-They waste 
themselves to make the world 
S brighter. SAPOLIO is the 
lectric light of house-cleaning: 'f 
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’S TALCUM 
TOILET 
[GROWDER: 


Aositive Relief 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 
lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


aly a 
















Get Mennen's (the original), 
Sample free. 














Special Offer to Readers 
of “The School Journal” 
good for November. - _} 


A BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED 


China Tea Set 


(56 pieces) 

or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or 
Clock, or Watch and many other 
articles too numerous to mention, 
FREE, with a club order of 20 lbs. 
of our New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 
20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. 
a lb. This advertisement MUST 
accompany order. You will have 
no trouble in getting orders among 
your neighbors and friends for 20° 
lbs. of our celebrated goods. 


The Great American Tea Co., 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P. 0. Box 289 NEW YORK, 











ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Ilth Street, 
NEW YORK 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates 


Conenty located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 

Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprieiors. 
Cuas. LeicH, Manager. 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 


(Opp. Grace Church) 




















Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS 
BUREAU. 


Established tw ied years ago. has a steady de- 
mand for experienced Normal and Uollege grad- 
uate positions and principalships. Hundreds of 
good teachers have found places through this 
Bureau. See our reference list and circular. 
Particulars for stamp 


H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 








61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 
Sure 
KIODERS Prsmices, = Asthma, 
mal 35 cents. 


STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. 


SCHOOL BELLS COLLEGE BELLS. 


Purest coprer and tin onl y. Terrus, ete. 
@mQHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Suitimare.dMids 


Charlestown, Mass. 
UNIVERSITY AND 








Literary Notes. 


Country Life in America for November 
iis a magazine beautiful in its illustra- 
| tions, suggestive of the month in iits 
reading matter, interesting in both. 


| The ‘ Ubiquitous Quail’’ is a trenchant- 


article on our little game bird in and out 
of season. ‘‘ Old Time Gardens,”’ ‘‘ Stair- 
cases,’’ and the ‘‘Hunnewell Estate at 


| Wellesley ’’’ form some such picturesque 


and entertaining articles. Chrysanthe- 
mums, the favorites of autumn, have 
quite an interesting and practical place. 


| Many other practical hints are given on 


other subjects. (Doubleday, Page & 


| Company, New York.) 


The Conquest, by Mrs. Dye, presents in 
romance form the true story of Lewis 
and Clarke, the first white men to cross 
this continent to the Pacific, one hundred 
years ago. Every character in the book 
is real and almost every word spoken is 
from an actual document, for Mrs. Dye 
has spent four years gathering direct in- 
formation. The book is full of exciting 
episodes, and historical facts regarding 
the struggles between Indian heroes of 
those days. (A.C. McClurg & Company, 
Chicago. ) 


Tommy Remington’s Battle is the title 
of a very entertaining book for boys pub- 
lished by The Century Company. tt is 
the struggle of a coal-miner’s son for an 
education, and is at this time especially 
attractive as throwing much light, in the 
way of an interesting story, upon the 

conditions of mining districts. 





An English Author Wrote: 


‘No shade, no shine, no fruit, no flow- 
ers, no leaves—November!’’ Many 
Americans would add no freedom from 
catarrh, which is so aggravated during 
this month that it becomes constantly 
troublesome. There is abundant proof 
that catarrh is a constitutional disease. 
It is related to scrofula and consumption, 
being one of the wasting diseases. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has shown that what 
is capable of eradicating scrofula, com- 
pletely cures catarrh, and taken in time 
prevents consumption. We cannot see 
how any sufferer can put off taking this 
medicine, in view of the widely published 
record of its radical and permanent cures. 
It is undoubtedly America’s Greatest 
Medicine for America’s Greatest Disease 
—Catarrh. 


How a Woman Holds a Man’s Affections. 


A wise and observing person stated the 
other day that many a wife complains 
that her husband does not take her out, 
that she only sees him at meals, or that 
he makes friendships in which she has no 
part. Further, that she blames him for 
neglecting her, and thinks herself ill- | 
used; yet, he is only following the nat- 
ural instinct of humanity—the fault is 
really hers. The easiest way a wife 
can hold her husband’s affection and sym- 
pathy is by beauty, which is possessed by 
using the great Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier; 
it will render your skin a soft pearly w hite- 
ness, free from tan, pimples, freckles, 
moth patches, %and all blemishes of the 
skin—at the same time defies detec- 


tion. The Oriental Cream has stood the 
test of — approval for fifty-five 
years, and still gaining more. Gouraud’s 


Poudre Subtile, or Depilatory Powder, 
will remove superfluous hair without pain 
or injury to the skin—try it. For sale by 
all Druggists or Fancy Goods dealers, or 
direct aa Proprietor, 37 Great Jones 
street, New York city. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRvpP has been nsed for 


TRE 1CES 1 } 
rae ee the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and 1s the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold by Dru mere in every part of the world 
Be sure to ask for * Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, Salt Rheum, 
Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne, or 
other skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases of 
Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop itching 
at once, also will relieve mosquito bites. 

Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide. Used 
and endorsed by leading physicians. It is 
absolutely harmless, yet most powerful 
healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the 
sufferer, naturally cures the trouble. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE to any one sending me 10c. to cover actual 
postage, will send a bottle containing suf- 
ficient to prove to your entire satisfaction the claims 
here made. Pamphlet sent free. Address 


Gel. Chest 


T S57 Prince Street, New York. 














Traits of the Siamese. 


Next to China, one of the most inter- 
esting countries of Asia is Siam. The 
people are Mongolians, closely allied to 
the Chinese, and, like the people of the 
Celestial empire, they are quick to learn. 
Like the Chinese, also, they are submis- 
sive to authority, formerly indicated in 
such customs as that of crawling before 
the king, and still illustrated by the de- 
pendence of all classes upon the ‘influence 
of the princes and nobles. 

A national trait, often noted, is their 
lack of seriousness. So great is their 
fondness for shows and processions that 
they seem at times to be a nation of 
children. A cabinet council will even 
break off in the midst of some discussion 
to admire some new toy brought in by one 
of its members. The vice of gambling is 
one of the greatest curses of the country. 
| The government gets a great part of its 
|money from gambling houses, public 
| lotteries, and opium. 

Polygamy is permitted but is not very 

'general. Women are not kept in strict 
|seclusion. The people are fairly honest, 
| yet there is a surprising lack of business 
|aptitude. An attempt is being made to 
| introduce European ways, but it is a 
difficult matter. The East is not merely 
Europe some centuries behind in progress; 
it is something totally different. 

The Siamese are indolent. They leave 
nearly all the hard work to Chinese immi- 
grants. Hence the Chinese have spread 
rapidly and become very prosperous in 
Siam. Not only do they perform most 
of the manual labor, but they have almost 
the whole of the retail trade in their 
hands. They are equally successful in 
mining and farming. The Chinese are 
frugal, industrious, and intelligent and 
can go ahead on plans laid out by others, 
but they do not seem to have much 
power to originate plans of their own. 





Dr. H. G. Remsnyder says: A lady 
was suffering with headache and vomit- 
ing. I prescribed antikamnia tablets, 
and when next I saw her she informed 
me that the medicine I gave her not only 
relieved the headache, but also the vom- 
iting. Having other cases on hand, I 
gave each of them antikamnia in five- 
grain tablets and was delighted to find 
that every case was decidedly benefited 





thereby. — Hospital Bulletin. 
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FOUR GOOD, CLEAN NEW BOOKS 





THE HIGHWAY OF FATE 


Miss Carey’s new 
book is the best 
thing she has 
done. The love 
story is fascinat- 
ing. Here is the 
clean, entertaining 
story and the 
charm of senti- 
ment and charac. 
ter which mark 
the large number 
of novels that 
have won for her 
high place. 


12mo. Decorated 


cloth, $1.50, 
By Rosa Nouchette;Carey 








ADAM RUSH 


A new and inter- 
esting figure in a : - _ 
love story with 28: : Bs sOe ae 
the charm of 
country and 
village life in 
every chapter. 
The character of 
the new Adam 
Rush is an ab- 
sorbing piece of 
work. By an 
author well- 
known to many 
thousands of 
readers by his 
shorter writings. 
12mo. _‘ Frontis- 
iece by Francis 
ay. corated 
cloth $1.50. 


By Lynn Roby Meekins 


ADAM RUSH 


LYNN ROBY MEEKINS 








THE SUMMITS 
OF SUCCESS 


ROMANCE OF 
MODERN 


CLOUDS 


To the widow and children 
the future is dark with clouds, if 
the bread-winner dies without 
making provision for his family. 

A Life Policy in the TRAV- 
ELERS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY provides support and 
shelter, and is frequently the 
means of relieving temporary 
embarrassment, or taking care 
of the mortgage on the house. 

You cannot afford to neglect 
the safeguards of the TRAV- 
ELERS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY’S Life Policies. 

The Accident Policies of the 
Travelers guarantee a weekly in- 
come in case of disability from 
accident. They provide other 


\ 


| DARKENING = 





INVENTION 


An interesting and up-tc-date ac_ 
count of air ships, sub-marines, 
sun motors, dirigible torpedoes, 
mono railways, telautographs, and 
other examples of invention and 
scientific achievement. With many 
anecdotes. 


The story of the greatest achieve. 
mems and the careers of notable 
men. An anecdotal history of what 
has been accomplished in science, 
industry, and commerce, by the 


skill and energy of individual men. 
A record of the advancement and 
enlightenment of the world. 

12mo. Decorated cloth, gilt top. Illustrated. 12mo. Pictorial cover 


design. Net, $1.50. 
By Archibald Williams 


Net, $.150. 


By James Burnley 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, » 2% Philadelphia 









CROWELL’S 


Handy Volume Classics 


POCKET EDITION FOR SCHOOL USE 


110 Volumes 
18mo0. Cloth 


List Price, 35c. 
Price, to Schools 
25 cents # 

















A School Principal’s Opinion: 





**T am pleased to say we are highly satisfied with 
them. Typography, binding, paper combined make 
these volumes almost ideal for class use. Kindly send 
me a copy of your catalogue so that I may learn what 
other volumes you publish in the same series.”’ 









Send for Catalogue 
& Sample Volumes 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL @& CO. 


426-428 West Broadway 2 = = . New York 





















INCORPORATED 1851. 





The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Springfield, Mass., 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, instaliment 
options,and many other desirable features, allof which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. - - - - 





SEORGE J. WIGHT, Maneger, 610 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 


New York City. 





important benefits. 


Agents in every town ; or write for 
interesting literature. 

The 
Travelers Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863.) 








KIPLING IS DEAD 


This is the title of a strong critical article in a recent 
number of the GOOSE-QUILL, the new literary maga- 
zine that is creating such a sensation. The GOOSE- 
QUILL is the most uncgnventional and fearless maga- 
zine ever published in this country. The GOOSE- 
QUILL is filled from “ kiver to kiver ” with virile short 
stories, poems, essays, etc., and artistic illustrations. 
Each month it reprints some famous literary titbit, 
sometimes translated from the French, and often from 
sources little known. This feature makes it unique 
among magazines. For instance, among the interesting 
unabridged reprints in recent issues are OSCAR WILDE’S 
Famous Poem “ READING GAOL.” SCHOPENHAUER’S 
CEEBRATED ‘“‘EssaY ON WOMEN”? [a fine transla- 
tion]; AMBROSE BIERCE’s TERRIBLE TALE, “ My 
FaVORITE MURDER.” MICHAEL MONAHAN’S TERRIFIC 
INDICTMENT OF ELBERT HUBBARD. JOHN Davipson’s 
SPLENDID “BALLAD OF A NUN.” GERTRUDE ANTHER- 
Ton’s STRONG SHORT STORY, “ ONE OF THE PROB- 
LEMS,” THE FAMOUS CRITICISM, ENTITLED “ SCHLEY, 
DEWEY, MILES, and ROOSEVELT.” ROBERT BUCHAN- 
AN’s SAVAGE ATTACK ON SWINEBURNE and ROSssETTI, 
ENTITLED, “ THE FLESHY SCHOOL OF POETRY,” CLAR- 
ENCE DaRROW’s WELL-KNOWN DEFENSE OF WALT 
WuHitMan’s Moratty [No STUDENT oF WHITMAN 
SHOULD Miss THI8.] 20 cents each, or the 10 reprints 
for $2. Address The Manager, THE GOOSE-QUILL. 
200 Clinton St., Chicago. NOTE—A sample copy of the 
GOOSE-QUILL will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of a dime or stamps. Ask your newSsdealer for the 
latest number. It is having tremendous sale. 


Standard Black- 
Board Stencils. 


A Classified List of the most attractive stencil design 
for blackboard and slate. The use of these is almost 
universal in schools because : 

1, They enable the teacher, without any skill in draw- 
ing, to place upon the board in a few minutes’ time beauti- 
ful and accurate designs of all kinds. 

2. They cost very little and can be used repeatedly, 

3. With their aid the teacher can illustrate lessons in 
Geography, History, Language, Botany, Natural History, 
Literature, Penmanship, 

4. They are of great value in beautifying the school- 
room, 





To any one sending us 10c. we will 
mail our complete list of Stencils and 
Charts, and the following samples: 

One 10c. Map, one! 5c. Language 
Stencil. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. Sth St., N.Y. 














